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The judges of the International Court of Justice: (left to right, front row) Abdel Hamid Badawi (United Arab Republic), 
Ricardo J. Alfaro, Vice-President (Panama), Bohdan Winiarski, President (Poland), Jules Basdevant (France), Lucio M. 
Moreno Quintana (Argentina); (middle row) V. K. Wellington Koo (China), Jean Spiropoulos (Greece), Sir Percy Spender 
(Australia), Sir Gerald Fitzmaurice (United Kingdom); (back row) Kotaro Tanaka (Japan), Philip C. Jessup (United 
States), José Luis Bustamante y Rivero (Peru), Gaetano Morelli (Italy), Vladimir M. Koretsky (USSR) and Jean Garnier- 
Coignet, Registrar of the Court. Judge Roberto Cordova, of Mexico, is missing from this recent group photograph. 
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Front cover: United Nations troops on 
guard outside Lovanium University where 
Congolese Parliament was to meet. 
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Tunisian Cease-Fire 


The Security Council met on July 21 
and again on July 22 to consider a 
complaint by Tunisia of aggression by 
France. 

On July 22 it adopted an interim 
resolution, calling for an immediate 
cease-fire and a return of all armed 
forces to their original positions, and 
decided to continue the debate and to 
meet again later that day. The vote 
on the Liberian draft resolution was 
10 to none. France did not vote, 
having urged a cvase-fire earlier. 

Though the matter remained under 
the consideration of the Security 
Council, Secretary-General Dag Ham- 
marskjold respoided to an appeal for 
a personal exchange of views with 
President Habib Bourguiba by flying 
to Tunisia on July 73. 

In a telegram on July 20 from the 
Secretary of State for Fore'gn Affairs 
of Tunisia, addressed to the President 
of the Security Council, Tunisia 
charged that since the afternoon of 
July 19 the town and Government of 
Bizerte had been under attack by the 
French navy and air force. Further- 
more, French paratroopers had been 
dropped over Bizerte, thus violating 
Tunisia’s airspace, Tunisia alleged. 

An explanatory memorandum by 
Tunisia recailed an agreement signed 
on June 18, 1958, for the evacuation 
of French troops from the whole of 
the territory of Tunisia with the ex- 
ception of the base at Bizerte, which 
was to be the subject of negotiations 
with a view to reaching an agreement 
on the method of its evacuation. 

Many attempts at a peaceful settle- 
ment of the dispute with the French 
Government had been made, the 
memorandum asserted, but had been 
met only with delays or dilatory re- 
plies from the French Guvernment. 

France's position was that Tunisia 
had attempted to paralyze the Bizerie 
base by means of popular demonstra- 
tions and measures of force. 


France charged that Tunisia, by a 
number of acts during July 19 and 20, 
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including setting up roadblocks, 
isolating a hospital and firing on air- 
craft landing on and taking off from 
the airfield, had taken the initiative 
with deliberate acts of aggression 
against French installations and forces. 

(The Council's deliberations will be 
summarized in the September issue of 
the Review.) 


Pakistan President's Visit 


Mohammad Ayub Khan, President of 
Pakistan, was guest of honor at a 
dinner given by Secretary-General 
Dag Hammarskjold at United Nations 





Headquarters in the .vening of July 
17. President Ayub was on an official 
visit to the United States. 


Economic and Social Council 


Mr. Hammarskjold returned on July 
1$ to Headquarters from a five-day 
visit to Geneva, where he addressed 
the Economic and Social Council and 
spoke at a ceremony for the unveiling 
of a memorial to Viscount Cecil of 
Chelwood. 
The memorial bears this inscription: 
“Here is a great work for peace in 
which all can participate. The nations 
must disarm of perish. Be just and 
fear not. ; 
Robert Cecil, 1865-1958." 


On the agenda of the Council, which 
is holding its thirty-second session 


(see page 16), are two new proposals. 
One is a five-year program drawn up 
by the Food and Agriculture Organ- 
ization for the utilization of world 
food surpluses (see UNitED Nations 
Review for July 1961). The other is 
a United States proposal for the use 
of volunteer workers in the assistance 
programs of the United Nations. 


law Commission 


At its thirteenth session, held in the 
Palais des Nations in Geneva May |! 
through July 7, the International Law 
Commission completed a draft con- 
vention dealing with the functions and 
privileges of consular officials. The 
draft will be submitted to the General 
Assembly this autumn. The Commis- 
sion, whose Chairman was Grigory 
Tunkin, of the USSR (see page 18), 
decided on the main subjcct of its 
fourteenth session-—the law of treaties. 

New members clected by the Cem- 
mission in the course of the session 
are Andivé Gros, of France; Senijin 
Tsuruoka, of Japan; and Sir Hum- 
phrey Waldock, of the United King- 
dom. Other officers of the session 
were Roberio Ago, of Italy, First 
Vice-Chairman; Eduardo Jiménez de 
Aréchaga, of Uruguay, Second Vice- 
Chairman; and Ahmed Matine-Daft- 
ary, of Iran, Rapporteur. 


Labor Commission 


Also in Geneva, the International 
Labor Organization named the mem- 
bers of the commission to examine 
the complaint filed by Ghana concern- 
ing the observance by Portugal in its 
African territories of Mozambique, 
Angola and Guinea of 110's 1957 con- 
vention on the abolition of forced 
labor. They are Paul Ruegger, of 
Switzerland. former Chairman of the 
ito Committee on Forced Labor, 
Chairman; Enrique Armand Ugon, 
of Uruguay, former Judge of the 
International Court of Justice; and 
Isaac Forster, of Senegal, First Presi- 
dem of the Supreme Court of the Re- 
public of Senegal. 














Congo 

In another part of Africa, members 
of the Congolese Parliament in mid- 
July began arriving in Leopoldville 
(see page 5). Mr. Hammarskjold, in 
a statement issued in Leopoldville, 
wished the members all possible suc- 
cess in their work. He recalled that 
in the name of the United Nations he 
had given all the guarantees it was hu- 
manly possible to give, in view of 
“the means at our disposal and of the 
United Nations mission in the Congo, 
concerning the secuzity and personal 
protection” of the members. 

Lovanium University was to be 
guarded by 1,600 United Nations 
troops with combat, military police 
and administrative dutics. They were 
to remain outside the parliamentary 
area. Inside the parliamentary area, 
45 United Nations security guards 
were to aid Congolese administrative 
personnel. 

A part of the university on either 
side of the parliamentary zone is 
occupied by the university hospital 
and by living quartess for the staff. 
Access to these aress was to be open 
to staff members and patients. 

In addition, «he World Health Or- 
ganization wa, to have a medical team 
at tne un‘ versiy site to treat ill mem- 
bers of rarliament or the secretariat 
staff. The United Nations hospital in 
Leopoldville was also to be available 
if needed. 


Kuwait 


While the Security Council was dis- 
cussing developments in Kuwait, at 
th: northern end of the Persian Gulf 
(see page 12), that country applied 
for membership in the United Na- 
tions. In a letter dated June 30 and 
circulated on July 6, Bader Mulla, 
State Sscretary of Kuwait, made the 
application for membership “with all 
the rights and duties attaching there- 
to.” In a declaration, the Ruler of 
Kuwait accepted the obligations in 
the Charter and solemnly undertook 
to fulfill them. 


Trusteeship Council 


In the course of its twenty-seventh 
session, which concluded on July 19, 
the Trusteeship Council examined con- 
ditions in seven trust territories—New 
Guinex, the Pacific Islands (Carolines, 
Marshalls and Marianas), Nauru, 
Tanganyika, Ruanda-Urundi, Western 
Samoa and the Cameroons under 
British adminisiration. In its report to 
the General Assembiy (and in the case 
of the Pacific Islands. to the Security 
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Council), the Trusteeship Council 
made 40 recommendations on New 
Guinea, 46 on the P.cific Islands and 
23 on Nauru. (See pa «s 14, 21). 

When the question of Ruanda- 
Urundi was considered, :' \iccided that 
since United Nations ( «: missioners 
were still in the country, | would be 
premature to discuss conditions there. 
In the case of Western Ssmoa, the 
Council transmitted the report of the 
Pichiscite Commissioner to the Assem- 
bly; took note of the wishes of the 
people of Western Samoa as expressed 
in the plebiscite; and recommended 
that the trusteeship agreement with 
the territory be terminated when the 
country becomes independent on Janu- 
ary 1, 1962. Regarding the Came- 
roons, tripartite talks were reported to 
be continuing between the Southern 
Cameroons, the Republic of Came- 
roun and the United Kingdom, after 
which a report would be made. The 
Council therefore decided to leave the 
item open. 


Peace vs. Economy 


At its meeting on July 13, the Council 
decided to “take note with satisfac- 
tion” of the advancement of the date 
of independence of 
Tanganyika from 
December 28 next 
to December 9. On 
\i} the same day the 
z ‘W Council hea a 
‘(  €F statement by Julius 
J * "s K. Nyerere, Prime 
Minister of Tanga- 
nyika, who declared 
that his country 
would be applying 
for membership in 
the United Nations before the end of 
the year. Peop': had asked him why 
Tanganyika’s tu nsiticn to independ- 
ence had been so smooth, he said. 
Three things were needed, all of which 
Tanganyika had: a Trusteeship Coun- 
cil which took its responsibilities 
seriously and honestly, an administer- 
ing authority which was sensitive to 
world opinion, and a people united and 
determined to achieve independence. 
But a prerequisite for the building 
of the economy of a trust territory 
was that the “colonial power” should 
have security of tenure — something 
denied under the trusteeship system. 
Therefore, because Tanganyika has 
been a trust territory, he said, it has 
not obtained the funds for develop- 
ment which less politically fortunate 
countries have obtained. Contrary to 
theory, Mr. Nyerere pointed out, 
money, particularly government-to- 
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J. K. Nyecrere 


government money, docs not go to 
peaceful countries: “it goes to the 
trouble spots of the world.” He added 
that Tanganyika found it extremely 
difficult to convince even its friends 
that, although peaceful, it had scrious 
enemies—poverty, ignorance and dis- 
ease. “We have declared war against 
these enemies,” he told the Council, 
“and in waging that war we are dcter- 
mined to be among the belligerent 
people in the world.” 


Energy Conference 


How can energy generated by the sun, 
the wind and by underground steam or 
hot water be used to light homes, cook 
meals, pump farm water, operite vil- 
lage industries, provide heat in cool 
climates and refrigerate food in the 
tropics? The answers to these and 
other questions connected with the 
three unconventional sources of energy 
—sun, wind and geotherr.al — will 
come out of a conference of scientists, 
engineers, businessmen and govern- 
ment administrators from every con- 
tinent who will pool idcas to help 
meet the world’s growing need for 
energy. (See UNiItFD Nations Rtvirw 
for April 1961.) The United Nations 
Conference on New Sources of 
Energy, to be held in Rome August 
21 through 31, will be opened by 
Egidio Ortona, Director-General of 
the Economic Affairs Department in 
the Italian Forcign Ministry. The con- 
ference will be held in the .»cadquar- 
ters building of the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization in the Viale detle 
Terme di Caracalla. Some 400 special- 
ists and government administrators 
will attend to discuss 240 papers sub- 
mitted by 30 experts. Rapporteurs will 
summarize findings. with emphasis on 
practical developments of benefit to 
developing countries. Fellowships pro- 
vided under the United Nations tech- 
nical cooperation program will enable 
41 specialists from 27 countries and 
territories to attend the conference 
The fellows are working in govern- 
ment administration, engineering, acro- 
nautics, water development, physics, 
chemisiry and economic planning. 


Conference of Statisticians 


The second Conference of African 
Statisticians, held from June 26 
through July 8 in Tunis, reviewed de- 
velopments during the last two years 
in the statistical survey of Africa set 
up in 1959. The conference was at- 
tended by some 90 representatives 
from 28 states and terrinworics. Tech- 
nical problems were also discussed 
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Prime Minister of Japan 


A visitor to Headquarters on June 23 
was Hayato Ikeda, the Prime Minister 
of Japan. After being escorted on a 
tour of the buildings by Secretary- 


General Dag Hammarskjold, Mr. 
lkeda met members of the United 
Nations Secretariat from Japan. 







Training Centre 





A training centre for African statis- 
ticians will open next October in Ad- 
dis Ababa, for trainees from Ethiopia, 
Libya, Sudan, the United Arab Repub- 
lic and other countries and territories 
in north Africa. Other training cen- 
tres for statisticians will be established 
under United Nations auspices later. 











latin American Training 


In Santiago, 44 fellows from Latin 
American countries, most of them 
government economists, engineers and 
accountants, are participating in an 
eight-month training course on eco- 
nomic development, which opened on 
July 10 at the headquarters of the 
Economic Commission for Latin 
America. The annual economic de- 
velopment training courses, initiated 
by ECLA in 1952 in collaboration with 
the United Nations technical coopera- 
tion programs, have trained more than 
100 persons, many of whom have re- 
turned to their countries to carry out 
important functions in national eco- 
tomic development projects. 

































































































Development Loans and Grants 


loans by the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development and 
‘tivity by other financial agencies in 
latin America in July were intended 
© spur development in agriculture, 
industry, highways and transport, and 
cement. 

In British Guiana, the Bank is pro- 
Viding the British Guiana Credit Cor- 
poration with the equivalent of $1.25 
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million for its lending program for 
farming, forestry, animal husbandry 
and fishing. The Corporation’s lend- 
ing program is an essential part of the 
1960-64 development program of Brit- 
ish Guiana under which the value of 
agricultural production will be in- 
creased by a third, mainly for export. 

A loan to Argentina amounting to 
$48.5 million will help finance im- 
provements on about 1,600 miles of 
some of the country’s most important 
highways. 

For improvement of road transport 
in Chile, the World Bank, with a loan 
of $6 million for importing equipment, 
joins the International Development 
Association, which is extending a de- 
velopment credit of $19 million for 
construction, rehabilitation and con- 
solidation of main secondary roads in 
Chile’s most important agricultural 
region in the south. 

An investment of $1.2 million by 
the International Finance Corporation 
in Companhia Mineira de Cimento 
Portland S. A. was sold on terms 
which provided a satisfactory return 
to 1Fc. This was the first sale of an 
investment by IFc in a project which 
has been completed and in production. 


Drawing Account 


The International ‘Monetary Fund has 
entered into a standby agreement un- 
der which South Africa may draw up 
to $75 million during the next 12 
months in currencies held by the 
Fund. An agreement with India pro- 
vides that country with a drawing 
account of the equivalent of $250 
million. 


Aeronautical Research 


A Special Fund project in India will 
help establish a National Aeronautical 
Research Laboratory in Bangalore, de- 
signed to aid further development of 
India’s aviation industry. The labora- 
tory will be constructed and equipped 
over a five-year period at a total cost 
of $8.1 million, of which India will 
provide $6.7 million and the Special 
Fund $1.4 million. 


Aid to Asia 


A loan by the World Bank equivalent 
to $15 million to the Pakistan In- 
dustrial Credit and Investment Cor- 
poration, Ltd., will meet foreign ex- 
change requirements of private in- 
dustrial enterprises financed by the 
Corporation. 

In India, the Bank has approved a 








loan equivalent to $21 million to the 
Commissioners of the Port of Cal- 
cutta. The loan will help to finance 
dredges and other floating craft to 
maintain navigation on the Hooghly 
River approach to Calcutta and equip- 
ment and works to improve the 
efficiency of the port. 


New Director-General 


Dr. Sigvard Arne Eklund, of Sweden, 
has accepted appointment by the 
Board of Governors of the Interna- 
tional Atomic Energy Agency to the 

post of Director- 
F General, subject to 
approval by the 
IAEA General Con- 
ference. The Gen- 
eral Conference 
will hold its fifth 
regular session in 
Vienna beginning 
in September. In 
making known Dr. 
Exlund’s accept- 
ance, Sterling Cole, 
present Director-General, expressed 
his gratification that a scientist of the 
standing of Dr. Eklund would assume 
direction of IAEA after the expiration 
of Mr. Cole’s four-year term on No- 
vember 30. 

Dr. Eklund, educated at the Univer- 
sity of Uppsala, Sweden, is a nuclear 
physicist and a nuclear reactor expert. 
He was Secretary-General to the Sec- 
ond United Nations International 
Conference on the Peaceful Uses of 
Atomic Energy in 1958. 





Dr. Eklund 


Expanding Activities 


The 1962 budget of 1AkEa calls for a 
total expenditure of $8,316,000, an 
increase of 4.4 per cent over the cur- 
rent budget. Increased allocations will 
go for technical assistance training, 
scientific meetings, dissemination of 
information and scientific and tech- 
nical services to member states. 

An example of technical service is 
the three-man mission to give further 
help on programs for the use of nu- 
clear energy which IAEA has sent to 
Burma, China, Indonesia, the Philip- 
pines, Thailand and the Republic of 
Korea. The group’s mission is to re- 
establish contacts with countries pre- 
viously visited by the agency’s pre- 
liminary assistance missions or the 
preparatory missions. The three mem- 
bers of the agency’s staff, Henry B. 
Hansteen, Hla Nyunt and John C. 
Webb, left Vienna on July 10 and 
were due to return on August 27. 


Commemorative Stamp 


The new commemorative stamp hon- 
oring the Economic Commission for 
Latin America is 
scheduled to be 
issued on Septem- 
ber 18, 1961. De- 
signed by Robert 
Perrot, of the 
United Nations 
Secretariat, the 
stamp will be is- 
sued in two de- 
nominations — 
four cents and eleven cents. 
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Refuge in England 


Joseph Czykieta, who lost one hand 
in the Second World War and has 
lived in 18 different refugee camps in 
Germany, arrived at Tilbury, England, 
on July 12, accompanied by his wife 
and five children, one of whom is a 
polio victim. Mr. Czykieta is the 
thousandth refugee to be admitted to 
the United Kingdom under special 
migration schemes for the handi- 
capped, initiated during World Refu- 
gee Year. A scroll from the Office of 
the United Nations High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees in appreciation of 
the work of the British Council for 
Aid to Refugees was accepted by 
Dame May Curwen, Chairman of the 
Council. 


Refugees 


Aid to refugees in Palestine and in 
North Africa in July was described 
by two United Nations administra- 
tions. 

For Palestine refugees, a new youth 
activities centre in Fawwar Camp, 
Near Hebron, Jordan, will be built 
with a gift of $3,000 received from 
the Holy See. The donation to the 
United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency for Palestine Refugees in the 
Near East is part of a $25,000 gift 
by the Holy See for Palestine refugees 
in Jordan from the proceeds of the 
issue of World Refugee Year stamps 
by Vatican City. 


Algerian Refugees 


The operation to preserve the lives and 
health of nearly 300,000 refugees 
from Algeria in Morocco and Tunisia 
is at least $1 million short in cash, 
Felix Schnyder, the United Nations 
High Commissioner for Refugees, 
has reported. 

Returning from an inspection of 
the area where the emergency relief 
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operation is carried out jointly by the 
High Commissioner’s Office and the 
League of Red Cross Societies in full 
cooperation with the two Govern- 
ments, Mr. Schnyder said it was esti- 
mated that the number of refugees 
would be around 300,000. Current 
rations are based on 275,000, pro- 
viding monthly food rations of 1,540 
calories a day. The operation further 
provides for shelter and clothing and 
extra provisions for children. The 
rations cover only minimum distribu- 
tion, and some reductions are being 
made in order to feed all comers; but 
the High Commissioner’s Office is still 
short $1 million of the $7 million in 
cash and kind needed to finance the 
operation in 1961. 


Rehabilitation in Morocco 


Also in Morocco, the international 
phase of the rehabilitation program 
for Moroccan victims of paralysis 
caused by food-oil poisoning has been 
completed after 18 months. Par- 
ticipating were the Moroccan Ministry 
of Health, the League of Red Cross 
Societies and the World Health Or- 
ganization. Many thousands of citi- 
zens were rehabilitated who would 
otherwise have been permanently in- 
capacitated to a greater or less degree. 
The training given by international 
experts to Moroccan medical staff as- 
sisting the Red Cross personnel also 
helped in establishing long-term treat- 
ment still required by certain severe 
cases. 


Science and Education 


The wide range of influence of the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization is pointed 
up in announcements in July of 
projects concerning a survey of the 
Indian Ocean, saving Nubian monu- 
ments and organizing one-room 
schools. 


The Indian Ocean, one of the 
world’s least known areas even though 
it covers more than 14 per cent of 
the earth’s surface, can serve as a 
vast environmental laboratory; and 
UNESCO, together with the Internation- 
al Council of Scientific Unions and 
its special committee on oceanic re- 
search, is sponsoring a survey of the 
ocean in which 22 countries will: par- 
ticipate with a total of 45 ships. The 
investigation will involve studies in 
marine biology, marine geology, 
meteorology and oceanography. The 
research should yield practical in- 
formation to make it possible to in- 




















crease fishery operations, open up new 
sources of fertilizer and animal feed 
and improve weather forecasting 
methods. The period of peak activity 
is expected to occur in 1962/63 


Nubian Monuments 


An appeal for $75 million will be 
made to the member states of UNEsco 
to save the Nubian monuments on the 
Nile in the United Arab Republic and 
the Sudan from being swallowed up 
by the 300-mile-long reservoir to be 
formed by the new Aswan High Dam. 
The total cost of the operation, esti- 
mated at $85 million, includes $70 
million to raise the rock temples of 
Abu Simbel; $6 million to protect the 
Island of Philae; and $9 million to 
dismantle and move 24 smaller tem- 
ples. The United Arab Republic has 
already contributed $10 million to 
the project. 


Primary Schools 


The one-teacher primary school is the 
most frequent answer to the problem 
of providing instruction for school 
children in small localities. How to 
organize such schools was one of the 
problems taken up at the Twenty- 
fourth International Conference on 
Public Education, which met in 
Geneva from July 3 to 14. The Con- 
ference, which was organized jointly 
by UNEsco and the International 
Bureau of Education, examined ad- 
ministration, organization, curricula, 
staff and international cooperation. 


Women’s Rights 


The need for encouraging marriage 
stability and for applying in all coun- 
tries the principle of absolute equality 
of rights between men and women, 
whether the latter are unmarried, mar- 
ried or widowed, was unanimously 
affirmed by a United Nations seminar 
on the Status of Women in Family 
Law held from June 19 through July 
3 in Bucharest. 

One of the conclusions reached at 
the seminar was that the free consent 
of both parties is essential to marriage. 
The minimum legal age for marriage 
should be identical for both men and 
women. In Europe, this minimum 
legal age for marriage should coincide 
with the age of civil majority, the 
seminar urged. All marriages s 
be registered. If the consent of guar- 
dians is required, it proposed, m0 
distinction should be made between 
men and women guardians. 
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EMBERS Of Parliament arriving in 

Leopoldville for a session of the 
Senate and Chamber of Deputies of 
the Republic of the Congo (Leopold- 
ville) totaled some 200 by July 20, 
with about a score more expected to 
complete the membership in time to 
open Parliament a few days later. 


On July 12, in a statement issued 
in Leopoldville as members of Parlia- 
ment began arriving, Secretary-Gen- 
eral Dag Hammarskjold wished them 
all possible success. He recalled that 
in agreement with the Congolese au- 
thorities the United Nations had as- 
sumed responsibility for their security 
(see UNITED NATIONS REVIEW for July 
1961) and he said: “All possible pre- 
cautions have already been taken to 
protect members of Parliament both 
on their arrival in the capital and dur- 
ing the Parliament session.” 


Mr. Hammarskjold added: “For the 
Congolese people, I trust the deliber- 
ations of their leaders will prove a 
cause for satisfaction. I earnestly hope 
that the senators and deputies will suc- 
ceed in putting aside all considerations 
of personal interest and of immediate 
political advantage, and that they will 
act as statesmen conscious of the in- 
terest of the Congolese peoples and of 
the good name of their country.” 


Security arrangements include a 1,- 
600-man combat, military police and 
administrative group from the United 
Nations Force in the Congo, sealing 
off from the outside the central sec- 
tion of Lovanium University, on a hill- 
top some 15 miles from Leopoldville. 

Members were to meet in the 1,000- 
seat auditorium of the University and 
were to sleep in one-to-a-room dormi- 


Preparing for Congo Parliament 


tories vacated for the time being by 
the students. Access to the area was 
to accredited persons only. Inside, 45 
United Nations security guards had 
been detailed to help the secretariat 
of the Congolese Parliament. 


Throughout early July the United 
Nations, as part of its agreement with 
the Congolese authorities, had been 
transporting deputies to the university 
area. United Nations helicopters picked 
up the deputies in their own area, 
transferred them to a nearby United 
Nations-controlled airport and flew 
them to Ndjili Airport in Leopoldville. 
From there they were taken to Lov- 
anium University by helicopter. The 
reverse process will be employed when 
the deputies return to their homes. 


As part of his report on the im- 
plementation of the paragraph in the 
Security Council resolution of Febru- 
ary 21, which urges the convening of 
Parliament and necessary protective 
measures in that connection, Mr. 
Hammarskjold in early July released 
a statement by Antoine Gizenga, of 
Stanleyville Province, and the text of 
a protocol signed by Moise Tshombe, 
of Katanga Province. 

Mr. Gizenga had made a “solemn 
declaration as a gesture in honor and 
memory of our great leader, the na- 
tional hero, Patrice Lumumba,” which 
included the following terms: 

“1. The Government has decided 
to free the eight imprisoned Belgian 
soldiers. 

“2. It has further requested the ef- 
fective cooperation of the United Na- 
tions in reestablishing the national in- 
stitutions. 

“3. The Government has decided to 
















































































continue its efforts to restore legality, 
understanding and national harmony. 

“4. The Government proposes that 
a general amnesty for all Congolese 
soldiers shall be established through- 
out the Republic. 

“5. Our parliamentary representa- 
tives are prepared to go to Leopold- 
ville as soon as the conditions for 
complete safety are fulfilled by the 
United Nations. 


“6. The Government is convinced 
of the desire of all citizens to safe- 
guard at all costs national independ- 
ence, the unity of the country and its 
territorial integrity.” 

A “protocol of June 24, 1961, 
signed by Mr. Tshombe and by the 
representatives of the Leopoldville au- 
thorities” says, among other things: 
“Parliament shall convene at Leopold- 
ville as soon as possible. The Central 
Government, assisted by the United 
Nations, shall ensure the safety of the 
members of Parliament.” It further 
states that a “new government shall 
be constituted and shall come before 
the Chambers for a vote of con- 
fidence.” The new government would 
remain in power pending the adoption 
of a new constitution within a period 
not exceeding three months. 


Regarding relationships between 
Katanga and the rest of the Congo, the 
protocol states, among other things, 
that all customs barriers shall be 
abolished; that there shall be a uni- 
form currency (with two monetary 
symbols gradually replaced by a sin- 
gle one); that Katanga will release all 
political prisoners “immediately and 
unconditionally”; and that “representa- 
tion abroad is within the exclusive 
competence of the Head of State.” 


The Congolese authorities asked the 
United Nations for technical aid in 
drafting articles of a new constitution 
for consideration by Parliament, and 
the United Nations was to provide 
three experts to serve the Congolese 
authorities as technical aides, not as 
advisers. 






Only a. year ago, on June 30, 1960, 
the Congo achieved its independence 
of Belgium. Celebrations of the first 
anniversary of independence on June 
30 this year included a three-hour 
parade of organizations and troops 
through thronged Streets. 
















The Attack on World Poverty 


Economic and Social Council Studies Economic Situation and Trends 


‘he states which have gained inde- 
pendence since the previous ses- 
sion of the Economic and Social 
Council have taken the view that 
their first task is to improve the level 
of living of their peoples, Foss Shana- 
han, of New Zealand, President of 
the Council, said at the opening of 
the thirty-second session in Geneva 
on July 4. The Council has a particu- 
larly important role to play in this 
development, he stated, but the degree 
of success is largely dependent on the 
efforts made by the underdeveloped 
countries themselves. 

Although special importance has 
been given to technical assistance and 
pre-investment, the Council continued 
to stress the need for developing in- 
ternational trade as the principal 
means of enabling the new countries 
to put their economy on a satisfac- 
tory footing, Mr. Shanahan said. 
Some of the most important debates 
this year would be concerned with the 
world economic situation, world eco- 
nomic trends, the reports of the re- 
gional commissions, the world social 
situation and the relation between 
social and economic development 
measures, he added. 

At its summer session, the Council 
also annually reviews the work of 
coordinating the economic, social and 
human rights programs of the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies. 
Particular attention was to be given 
this year to implementing the Gen- 
eral Assembly’s directives for in- 
creased use of the services of the re- 
gional economic commissions. 

Members of the Council are Af- 
ghanistan, Brazil, Bulgaria, Denmark, 
El Salvador, Ethiopia, France, Italy, 
Japan, Jordan, New Zealand, Poland, 
Spain, the USSR, the United King- 
dom, the United States, Uruguay and 
Venezuela. 

Other officers are Eurico Penteado, 
of Brazil, First Vice-President, and 
Yordan Tchobanov, of Bulgaria, Sec- 
ond Vice-President. 

At a meeting of the Technical As- 
sistance Committee of the Council 
preceding the Council’s opening, 
David Owen, Executive Chairman of 
the Technical Assistance Board, said 
that the Expanded Program of Tech- 
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nical Assistance, entering its second 
decade in 1960 with regained mo- 
mentum, had demonstrated its adapt- 
abilities. 

Mr. Owen cited the work of the 
expanded program in response to the 
new political developments on the 
African continent and to emergency 
situations, of which that resulting 
from the extensive earthquakes in 
Chile last summer was one. 

Commenting on activities in the 
African countries, Mr. Owen said 
that for those newly independent and 
emerging countries in particular, the 
first step was to identify their real 
needs and to seek out the most im- 
portant tasks for technical assistance. 

“Progress has been relatively slow 
so far, with the result that not all the 
revised programs have as yet been 
received from the governments con- 
cerned,” he observed. “The Committee 
will appreciate, however, that de- 
termination of a country’s basic needs 
is half the battle and that it is worth 
taking time to ensure the submission 
of meaningful requests, especially in 
view of the rapid changes in the 
political, economic and social fabric 
of these nations. There is, after all, 
no short cut to sound planning.” 


Value of Planning 


In an evaluation of the effective- 
ness of the program in 1960, Mr. 
Owen again stressed the value of 
planning. Especially worth mention- 
ing, he said, was the strengthening of 
government planning and coordinat- 
ing machinery reported from more 
than a dozen countries, “thus indicat- 
ing an increasing recognition that for 
technical assistance to be fully utilized, 
there is no substitute for sound plan- 
ning and close coordination.” 

Proposals to aid sound planning 
were contained in a report to the 
Committee, which also made recom- 
mendations for simplification and im- 
provement of the programming pro- 
cedures. Such new procedures, Mr. 
Owen said, would greatly facilitate the 
orderly development and implementa- 
tion of long-term projects. 

Noting that the expanded program 


is approaching the $50 million mark 
—*“a modest goal which we shall, | 
hope, achieve next year”’—he com- 
mented that it was becoming increas- 
ingly evident “that the future expan- 
sion of technical assistance to the de- 
veloping countries will depend not 
only on money, essential though 
money is, but on recruitment of in- 
creasing numbers of well-qualified 
men and women with the right per- 
sonal attitudes to the work.” 


The problems of the developing 
countries also were mentioned by 
Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold, 
in an address to the Council on July 
10. After reviewing world economic 
developments, Mr. Hammarskjold 
said that raising the economic status 
of underdeveloped countries to the 
level at which an adequate rate of 
growth can be assured from their own 
resources would be a long, hard pull 
involving both trade and aid. “The 
longer and harder the pull the more 
difficult it is to devise an appropriate 
system of lending,’ Mr. Hammar- 
skjold warned. “The balance of pay- 
ments crises among the less developed 
countries in recent years have been 
complicated by the burden of debt 
servicing and loan repayment. Several 
countries are now in a position of not 
being able realistically to contemplate 
further conventional borrowing. It is 
evident that the trend toward public 
aid—grants and long-term, low-in- 
terest loans—as a source of interna- 
tional capital is likely to continue in 
the decade ahead. 

“Dependence upon such aid,” Mr. 
Hammarskjold went on, “poses a dual 
challenge to the less developed coun- 
tries: first, to make the most produc- 
tive use possible of the international 
resources that are made available, and 
second, to intensify their efforts t 
raise the level of domestic saving for 
economic development. This involves 
not only promotion of private saving 
but also an increase in efficiency in 
the public sector through a clos 
scrutiny of public expenditure and 4 
constant review of the fiscal system 
and the structure of taxation. 

“This is, of course, no easy mattet, 
particularly in low-income countries. 
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Yet, in the final analysis, it is only 
through unceasing efforts in this di- 
rection that the process of economic 
development of the less developed 
countries can be placed on a self- 
sustaining basis.” 

One of the most urgent needs fac- 
ing the international community is to 
increase the productivity of the aid 
that is provided under the various 
programs, both bilateral and multilat- 
eral Mr. Hammarskjold declared. 
This can be done only by placing the 
aid on a longer-term and more flexible 
basis and by providing for the in- 
tegration of such aid within a com- 
prehensive framework of develop- 
ment of the world economy, he said. 

“If a purposeful attack on world 
poverty is to be mounted, nothing 
short of a concerted worldwide en- 
deavor will do. In integrating these 
efforts, national and international, the 
United Nations, as the only universal 
agency in which both donors and 
recipients share equal responsibilities, 
has a strategic role to play,” Mr. Ham- 
marskjold declared. 


Social Affairs 


Opening the debate in the Council 
on the world social situation, Philippe 
de Seynes, Under-Secretary for the 
Department of Economic and Social 


. Affairs, said that world social statistics 


are encouraging at first sight, but rea- 
sons for anxiety remain, as the masses 
suffering from ignorance and poverty 
are still growing. He stated that citing 
percentage gains, for example, only 
disguises the increases in poverty ex- 
pressed in absolute terms. 

Almost superhuman efforts are nec- 
essary to increase the number of those 
enjoying satisfactory social conditions, 
Mr. de Seynes asserted. If efforts are 
not intensified, and the present tend- 
encies continue, he warned, it will be 
necessary to await the twenty-first 
century to see all the inhabitants of 
this planet enjoying a minimum of 
health and education. 

The immediate future looks threat- 
ening, Mr. de Seynes declared, and 
governments and international organi- 
tations have to endeavor to put into 
practice the concepts of balanced de- 
velopment. Social surveys show that 
the mutual effect of economic and 
social programs is not always under- 
stood, and their interdependence 
should be deeply studied. International 
Organizations could help governments 
of underdeveloped countries avoid the 
@rors committed in Europe early in 
the industrial revolution. 
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Mr. de Seynes suggested that the 
Council should pronounce itself on 
urbanization problems and possible 
solutions to ensure more adequate and 
vigorous action. 


Regional Commissions 

Prior to discussion of annual re- 
ports from regional economic com- 
missions outlining progress and prob- 
lems in Africa, Asia, Latin America 
and the Middle East, the Council 
heard statements by the executive 
secretaries of the four bodies. 

Vladimir Velebit, Executive Secre- 
tary of the Economic Commission for 
Europe, noted that western European 
economic expansion was slowing 
down, but less than feared. East 
European and USSR industrial pro- 
duction in 1960 grew in general by 
more than 10 per cent, and it was 
estimated that in 1961 production 
increases would probably surpass the 
forecast of 7 to 9 per cent. However, 
agricultural results in eastern Europe 
were less satisfying. 

East-West trade grew rapidly in 
1960, Mr. Velebit noted. Western 
European exports grew by 14 per cent 
in 1960; eastern European and USSR 
external trade increased by 10 per 
cent. 

Mr. Velebit said that ECE was in- 
creasingly concerned with long-term 
problems, and the next annual report 
would include a study on factors in- 
fluencing the long-term economic 
growth of Europe. 

The question of trade relations be- 
tween Europe and the less developed 
countries was treated in the 1960 re- 
port, he said, and EcE could make a 
still greater contribution to the eco- 
nomic development of those countries 
if governments used the Commission’s 
possibilities fully. 

Mr. Velebit pointed out that, de- 
spite political differences between 
members, progress had been achieved 
on matters such as natural gas, water 
pollution, resources, productivity and 
trade promotion. ECE was cooperat- 
ing on the preparation of a study on 
the economic and social consequences 
of disarmament and in the promotion 
of exports from underdeveloped coun- 
tries. The ECE budget, which had re- 
mained unchanged for 10 years, 
should be increased in view of the 
Commission’s importance in the field 
of cooperation between countries hav- 
ing different economic systems, he 
suggested. 

U Nyun, Executive Secretary of 
the Economic Commission for Asia 


and the Far East, said that agricultural 
and industrial production, as well as 
export-import figures, had reached a 
record in 1960 in the ECAFE region. 
Strengthening demand from the in- 
dustrial countries and a marked im- 
provement in investment conditions 
in the region had created a favorable 
climate for new economic progress. 
The industrial production rate of 
growth had been maintained, with 
Japan increasing its output of manu- 
factures by 27 per cent. The other 
countries of the region were still suf- 
fering from lower nutrition levels 
than existed before the war. 


U Nyun asked the industrial coun- 
tries to make unilateral concessions 
favoring imports from underdeveloped 
countries, including raw matcrials, 
semi-manufactured goods and com- 
pletely manufactured articles. 


The Commission was planning an 
Asian commercial fair in 1963 or 
1964. In preparatory work for the 
development of the Mekong River 
basin, 15 countries, together with 10 
United Nations agencies, were col- 
laborating. 

EcaFE wished that its secretariat 
could be strengthened so it could play 
a bigger part in technical assistance 
and the work of the Special Fund, he 
said. 

Raul Prebisch, Executive Secretary 
of the Economic Commission for 
Latin America, emphasized the slow 
rise in Latin American incomes com- 
pared with the rapid population 
growth. The uneven division of in- 
comes was tending to grow, and dis- 
content was appearing, especially 
among the younger generation. Latin 
America was undergoing an_ irre- 
versible revolutionary process. Struc- 
tural modification, international co- 
operation and land reform had be- 
come indispensable. Heavy invest- 
ments were needed in agriculture for 
mechanization, and the resulting sur- 
plus of manpower must be absorbed, 
he said. EcLa was cooperating closely 
with the Organization of American 
States, and the new Inter-American 
Development Bank was organizing 
groups of advisers for countries that 
would request them. Establishment of 
a free trade zone as an outcome of 
the Montevideo Treaty must be ac- 
companied by an increase of industrial 
production for export, he stressed. 
Consultations between ECLA and ECE 
could help promote trade. 

Mekki Abbas, Executive Secretary 
of the Economic Commission for 
Africa, said that ECA was concentrat- 
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ing on economic and social research 
problems common to African coun- 
tries, among them the effects on Afri- 
ca of western European economic as- 
sociations and transportation prob- 
lems. He emphasized the importance 
of basic commodity prices on the 
African economies. Agricultural prod- 
uce constituted almost two thirds of 
total African exports, excluding gold. 
In 1960 raw material prices continued 
to fall despite record international 
trade and consumption figures, and 
ECA suggested holding a conference 
for African countries producing raw 
materials to consider means _ for 
stabilizing prices of the chief agri- 
cultural products. Africa, he added, 
was faced by such diverse tendencies 
as association with European groups, 
links with former metropolitan pow- 
ers, regional cooperation within Africa 
and local economic nationalism. 

Hitherto, international aid to Africa 
had been insufficient and unequally 
distributed. Eca could help to co- 
ordinate aid and was considering the 
possibility of the establishment of an 
African Development Bank. Empha- 
sizing the value of decentralizing the 
United Nations economic activities, 
Mr. Abbas asked for strengthening of 
the Eca secretariat. 

On July 10, the Council began dis- 
cussion of the world economic situa- 
tion, based on the World Economic 
Survey, 1960, prepared by the United 
Nations Secretariat. 


World Economic 
Survey Examines 
Recent Trends 


The thirteenth in a series of an- 
nual reviews, the United Nations 
World Economic Survey, 1960 con- 
tains data and observations on the 
economies of private-enterprise in- 
dustrial countries, underdeveloped 
countries and countries with cen- 
trally planned economies. In one 
part, on current economic develop- 
ments, it analyzes recent trends in 
those three groups of countries; in 
another part, it examines, also 
separately in each group, the par- 
ticular question of saving for eco- 
nomic growth—its sources and 
trends. 
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An industrial training centre at Rio de Janeiro, operated jointly by Brazil and 1Lo 
under an agreement with United Nations Technical Cooperation Administration. 


fine new decade of the 1960's 
opened with gains in world eco- 
nomic activity and trade followed by 
disappointment and recession in some 
areas, the United Nations World Eco- 
nomic Survey, 1960 shows. 

While production in the private-en- 
terprise countries in 1960 was more 
than 4 per cent higher than in 1959 
and the volume of international trade 
was more than 10 per cent greater, 
the rate of expansion began to decline 
as early as the second quarter. In 
western Europe rates of growth soon 
began to stabilize, but in North Amer- 
ica the economy slipped into a reces- 
sion. With the onset of the recession, 
export prices of the underdeveloped 
countries generally resumed their 
downward drift. In the countries with 
centrally planned economies, the in- 
crease in production in industry, al- 
though not in agriculture, was even 
greater than in the private-enterprise 
area. 

The postwar experience of some in- 
dustrial countries should allay the 
fear that a growth-oriented economy 


is likely to give rise to unmanageable 
problems of imbalance, the Survey 
suggests. Price inflation has not been 
greater in high-growth countries; on 
the contrary, higher growth rates, by 
raising productivity, have contributed 
toward lessening inflationary pressure. 
Nor have high rates of growth been 
associated with balance-of-payments 
difficulties. 

In the underdeveloped countries, al- 
though many succeeded in raising 
their rates of investment during the 
1950’s, their experience in finding the 
saving for investment has been far 
less reassuring. The major source of 
additional saving has generally been 
foreign capital. Domestic saving has 
not shown any widespread tendency 
to increase. 

In these countries, a great deal 
more remains to be done to encourage 
private saving and to increase public 
revenue, reduce nonessential public 
expenditure and raise public saving. 

Despite a gratifying expansion in 
the flow of foreign capital to the 
underdeveloped countries, the flow is 
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still low in relation to requirements. 
Moreover, it has been very unevenly 
distributed among countries. 

The countries with centrally plan- 
ned economies form their investment 
decisions largely on the basis of availa- 
bility of physical resources, and they 


are able to provide the required saving 
for investment through their central 
control over supplies. As part of the 
recent tendency to decentralization, 
more scope has been given to enter- 
prises to participate in investment de- 
cisions. 


Current Economic Trends 


In analyzing current economic de- 
yvelopments throughout the world, the 
Survey notes that the year 1960 was 
characterized by diverging trends in 
demand and output in North America, 
on the one hand, and in western Eu- 
rope and Japan on the other. Demand 
in the United States faltered in the 
second quarter, and a mild recession 
developed during the second half of 
the year. The level of output for the 
year as a whole nevertheless surpassed 
that for 1959. 

In most western European coun- 
tries and Japan, supply proved to be 
more elastic than had been anticipated; 
and, as total demand continued to 
rise, output expanded at a higher rate 
than in 1959. However, because of the 
setback in North America, the over- 
all growth for industrial countries de- 
clined from 6 per cent in 1959 to 4 
per cent in 1960. 

In the United States the decline of 
output brought to an end the shortest 
of the postwar upswings. The rise in 
industrial production had lasted only 
25 months when the downturn began, 
compared to 35 months of expansion 
during the years 1954-1957, and 45 
months in 1949-1953. The recession 
was initiated by a sharp fall in the 
rate of inventory accumulation, which 
more than offset the expansionary ef- 
fect of advances in exports and public 
consumption. However, gross national 
product in real terms declined less 
during the first two quarters of reces- 
sion than during the corresponding 
period of earlier recessions. Unem- 
ployment, nonetheless, rose sharply. 

In western Europe the main factors 
sustaining the expansion were business 
fixed investment, especially in ma- 
chinery and equipment, and private 
consumption. Labor markets gradual- 
ly became tight in Austria, Denmark, 
the Federal Republic of Germany and 
the Netherlands, while Finland, Nor- 
way, Sweden and the United Kingdom 
experienced shortages of skilled work- 
ers in some major industries. A dis- 
tinguishing feature of the upswing 
was the relative stability of prices, 
reflecting an improving balance be- 
tween supply and demand, as well as 
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the restraining effect of the liberaliza- 
tion of trade. 


Industrial Countries’ Trade 


The outstanding feature of the trade 
of industrial countries in 1960 was its 
resiliency in the face of a contraction 
in the import demand of the United 
States. In fact, the total trade of in- 
dustrial countries expanded more rap- 
idly than in 1959. 

The decline of United States im- 
ports accelerated as the economy 
passed from expansion in the first 
quarter of 1960 to recession in the 
second half of the year. It affected 
chiefly industrial materials and pas- 
senger cars. The recovery of United 
States exports began in the second 
half of 1959 and accelerated in 1960; 
it was closely linked with the boom 
conditions which prevailed in western 
Europe and Japan. 


The rise in the imports of western 
European countries affected in the 
first place the area’s imports from 
North America, and secondly intra- 
European trade. The expansion of im- 
ports was facilitated by the earlier 
strengthening of foreign exchange re- 
serves. The majority of western Euro- 
pean countries overcame with relative 
ease the adverse effects on their ex- 
ports of the decline in the import de- 
mand of the United States. Intra- 
western European trade rose further, 
and substantial gains were made in 
exports to primary producing coun- 
tries and to eastern Europe. 

The expansion of intra-European 
trade is beginning to reflect, at least 
in some degree, the effects of the for- 
mation of two separate trading groups 
within Europe, the Survey remarks. 

The continuing expansion in west- 
ern Europe and the moderate contrac- 
tion in the North American economies 
during 1960 resulted in a deteriora- 
tion of trade balances in western Eu- 
rope and an improvement of the 
trade balance of the United States. 
However, despite an increase in west- 
ern Europe’s merchandise import bal- 
ance of $2,300 million, the rate of 
accumulation of official gold and for- 


eign exchange reserves of that area 
was $2,500 million higher than in 
1959 because of an improvement in 
the capital balance. This improvement 
had a counterpart in the deterioration 
of the capital balance of the United 
States where the outflow on capital 
account and of unrecorded transac- 
tions increased by $3,800 million. 
The bulk of the increase in the 
capital outflow from the United States 
and the capital inflow into western 
European countries consisted of short- 
term funds which United States banks 
and individuals transferred to the main 
financial centres of western Europe, 
where short-term interest rates were 
higher than in the United States. 


The transfer of funds was to some 
extent also motivated by speculation 
on a possible readjustment of ex- 
change rates. The flow of short-term 
funds slowed down when short-term 
interest rates were reduced in the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany and the 
United Kingdom in the last quarter 
of the year. 


At the same time the firm position 
taken by the United States adminis- 
tration in the matter of the gold parity 
of the dollar helped to damp down the 
speculative flurry. Although the Unit- 
ed States continued to lose gold in 
January and February 1961, the out- 
flow of gold tapered off and was re- 
versed in March. 


In the industrial countries of west- 
ern Europe continued expansion with 
declining growth rates is indicated, 
the Survey says. The upswing of busi- 
ness investment, especially in machin- 
ery and equipment, may be expected 
to continue in many countries at least 
until the second half of 1961, and 
consumer spending is likely to rise 
further in view of substantial increases 
in disposable personal incomes. 


In North America, indicators point 
to a moderate recovery from the mild 
recession which developed in the mid- 
dle of 1960, but it is generally as- 
sumed that considerable under-utiliza- 
tion of both labor force and produc- 
tive capacity will persist for some time 
to come. Up to January 1961, the 
United States had relied mainly on ex- 
pansionary monetary measures to 
achieve a recovery of economic ac- 
tivity, but subsequently the emphasis 
in policy shifted to fiscal stimuli. 


Primary Exporting Countries 
After two years in which external 
developments exercised a preponder- 
ant influence on the course of eco- 
nomic policies and events in the pri- 
mary exporting countries, 1960 
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opened with domestic factors playing 
a more decisive role in shaping the 
course of economic developments. 

The cyclical upswing in the indus- 
trial countries in the preceding two 
years had brought with it an expanded 
demand for raw materials, in conse- 
quence of which primary commodity 
prices, and the average export unit 
values of the primary exporting coun- 
tries, had inched upward throughout 
1959. 

The rise in export earnings, com- 
bined with a severe restraint on im- 
ports, enabled the primary exporting 
countries to restore their overall defi- 
cit on the balance of trade to man- 
ageable proportions. 

With external pressures thus re- 
laxed, most of these countries allowed 
domestic expenditure to rise signifi- 
cantly in 1960; in most instances this 
was achieved through an increase in 
investment, although in some coun- 
tries tax concessions or a loosening of 
import control brought about a 
marked rise in consumption. 


Domestic production rose appreci- 
ably in most of these countries, but 
the growth of agricultural output was 
generally less favorable than in the 
previous year, and this, combined with 
the increase in investment and in con- 
sumption, built up an unprecedented 
demand for imports. 

While internal circumstances were 
thus inducing a major expansion in 
imports, world markets for many of 
the exports of the primary exporting 
countries began to weaken: the re- 
covery in economic activity in North 
America had come to a halt, and the 
effect of the boom in western Europe 
and Japan on markets for most raw 
materials was not sufficient to sustain 
prices. 

After a rise of about an eighth be- 
tween the end of 1958 and mid-1960, 
the price index of raw materials in 
international trade began to recede 
again, without having regained the 
pre-recession average of 1957. The 
rise in raw material prices was not sus- 
tained long enough to offset decisively 
the continuing downward drift of food 
prices under the influence of large 
stocks and a further accumulation of 
surpluses of several major commodi- 
ties. As a result, the price index of all 
primary commodities moving in inter- 
national trade had barely regained the 
end-of-1958 figure when, early in 
1960, it began to slide again. 

The failure of the average commod- 
ity price index to register any advance 
in 1960, compared with 1959, had 
grave implications for most of the 
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primary exporting countries. As a re- 
sult of the slackening in the rate of 
expansion in demand, the aggregate 
volume of their exports increased by 
only 4 or 5 per cent between 1959 
and 1960, compared with 7 to 8 per 
cent between 1958 and 1959. 

Thus, instead of being able to fi- 
nance the upsurge in imports—an 
average of 10 per cent between 1959 
and 1960—by means of a parallel rise 
in export earnings, most of these 
countries found their trade balances 
deteriorating rapidly. The result was a 
spate of overseas borrowing, a con- 
siderable rise in foreign short-term lia- 
bilities and a drawing down of the 
exchange reserves that had been ac- 
cumulated in the previous year. 

The problem was aggravated in 
some countries—notably Cuba, the 
Dominican Republic, the Federation 
of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, the Re- 
public of South Africa and Venezuela 
—by an outflow of capital. 

By the end of 1960 the question of 
most immediate concern to a majority 
of the primary exporting countries was 
again how to finance the external defi- 
cit. By the end of the first quarter of 
1961 there had been a number of cur- 
rency devaluations; import controls 
were being reimposed or made more 
stringent; exchange restrictions were 
being tightened; fiscal and monetary 
restraints were being reintroduced in 
order to curb internal demand; efforts 
were being made to have the repay- 
ment of old debts deferred and to raise 
new loans; and new incentives were 
being offered both to encourage ex- 
ports and to attract foreign capital. 

Despite the fact that the primary ex- 
porting countries as a group were thus 
approaching one of the limits to their 
collective rate of growth, namely, the 
means of international payment, the 
prospects for a continuation of the 
1959-1960 rate of expansion are not 
unfavorable, the Survey indicates. 

Crops in 1960/61 are generally re- 
ported to be better than those of 
1959/60. Because supplies had ex- 
panded adequately in 1960, inflation- 
ary pressures had not generally been 
increased by the rise in the rate of 
investment. Many countries, especially 
in southern and southeastern Asia and 
in the Middle East, have budgeted for 
larger investment expenditure in 1961. 

The outlook for the capital account 
of the balance of payments seems gen- 
erally more promising: the outflow of 
private funds is likely to be substan- 
tially reduced, while the inflow of pub- 
lic funds seems likely to be greater. 

The major imponderable is the 
course of export earnings. Here the 


prospects are more divergent; never- 
theless, although supplies of most ex- 
port products remain ample, a re- 
covery in North American demand, 
which is not unlikely, would help sus- 
tain if not enhance the export pro- 
ceeds of the primary exporting coun- 
tries. 


Centrally Planned Economies 


The average pace of economic ex- 
pansion in the centrally planned econ- 
omies slackened somewhat in 1960 as 
compared with 1959, but it remained 
at approximately the level of the lat- 
ter part of the 1950's, the Survey 
reports. 

The slackening was due largely to a 
decline in the rate of growth of na- 
tional income in mainland China, Bul- 
garia, Hungary and Romania. In Po- 
land and the Soviet Union, national 
income increased at virtually the same 
rate as in 1959, and in Czechoslovakia 
the rate was higher. 

Yugoslavia’s national income rose 
in 1960 at a considerably smaller rate 
than in the previous year: the rate 
dropped from 19 per cent in 1959 to 
8 per cent in 1960, mainly because of 
a fall in agricultural output after the 
exceptionally good harvest of 1959. 


The rate of growth in industrial 
production increased in Czechoslo- 
vakia, Hungary, Poland and Romania 
but declined slightly in the Soviet 
Union and to a greater degree in 
Bulgaria, eastern Germany and espe- 
cially mainland China. Mainland 
China, nevertheless, continued to re- 
cord the highest rates of growth among 
the countries with centrally planned 
economies. 

As in the preceding years, the out- 
put of producer goods increased every- 
where at a higher rate than that of 
consumer goods, although the differ- 
ence between the relative rates of in- 
crease in these two sectors was in 
most countries smaller than a year 
earlier. 

Developments in agricultural out- 
put were far less favorable than in 
industrial production. Farm produc- 
tion declined in mainland China and 
in Hungary, and the rate of increase 
in output was considerably reduced in 
Bulgaria. In the Soviet Union, where 
output had remained stationary in 
1959, and in Poland and Czechoslo- 
vakia, where it had fallen somewhat, 
production increased in 1960. In gen- 
eral, the results attained were much 
better in crop production than in the 
production of livestock and animal 
products. 

Investment activity decelerated in 
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most countries; an exception was Ro- 
mania, where it accelerated substan- 
tially. In the Soviet Union, the rate 
of increase in fixed investment re- 
mained almost unchanged. In some 
countries the rise in retail sales also 
slackened substantially, but in the So- 
viet Union and Romania it increased 
at a higher rate than in 1959. 

The overall balance between supply 
and demand improved in some coun- 
tries, and prices of consumer goods 
were consequently reduced. In most 
of the other countries, the balance 
was generally maintained, although, in 
some, certain pressures continued to 
be felt, either on total supplies or on 
supplies of specific goods. In main- 
land China, the pressure of demand 
on supply seems to have increased in 
1960, especially with respect to food. 

In the Soviet Union, the real aver- 
age per capita income of the working 
population increased by 5 per cent in 
1960, the Survey states. This increase 
included, however, not only the money 
earnings of urban and rural workers 
net of taxes, but also income in kind, 
pensions and aid, and the computed 
value of housing subsidies and state- 
provided services such as education 
and health. It is probable that the real 
income of the urban population in- 
creased by more, and that of the rural 
population by less, than the 5 per cent 
average. 

The turnover of foreign trade of all 
the centrally planned economies ex- 
cept mainland China expanded by 8 
per cent in 1960, the Survey reports. 
Although considerably less than the 
fate of growth of 19 per cent ex- 
perienced in 1959, the 1960 growth 
rate was none the less higher than that 
of 1958 and was about equal to the 
average for the second half of the 
1950’s. 

The share of the rest of the world 
increased in the total trade of both 
the Soviet Union and the other Euro- 
pean centrally planned economies. 
Thus, whereas the total trade of the 
Soviet Union in 1960 was 5 per cent 
higher than in 1959, its trade with the 
test of the world was greater by some 
22 per cent. 

Regarding 1961, plans provide for 
a slowing down of the rate of expan- 
sion in industrial production in all 
countries for which data are available. 
In the Soviet Union, the planned de- 
celeration is very small, amounting 
only to about 1 percentage point, but 
im Poland and Romania the planned 
tate is about 3 percentage points, and 
in Hungary and Bulgaria nearly 5 to 
6 percentage points below the rate 
actually achieved in 1960. 
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The advances in industrial produc- 
tion are to be achieved largely by fur- 
ther increases in output per man and 
to a much smaller extent by higher 
levels of employment. All plans for 
1961 place special emphasis on ex- 
pansion of agricultural production, 


especially animal husbandry. Gross 
fixed investment is planned to increase 
at a smaller rate than in 1960 in most 
countries. In most countries, also, the 
rate of growth in foreign trade turn- 
over planned for 1961 is smaller than 
that achieved in 1960. 


Saving for Economic Growth 


In that part of the Survey which 
examines the particular question of 
saving for economic growth, the report 
observes that a strategic element in the 
attainment of high rates of growth in 
industrial countries has been the abil- 
ity to achieve correspondingly high 
levels of investment and saving. Do- 
mestic saving has been by far the more 
important source of financing for such 
investment. Indeed, in a number of 
countries the foreign sector has ab- 
sorbed rather than added to domestic 
saving. 

As would be expected from the na- 
ture of their economic systems, gov- 
ernment savings have been less im- 
portant than those of the private sec- 
tor. Where high government saving 
has been achieved, it has generally 
been through relatively high levels of 
government revenue rather than by 
means of lower levels of expenditure. 
Such saving has been used, in varying 
degree, to cover the needs of govern- 
ment investment programs and to pro- 
vide financial resources for public en- 
terprise or for the private sector. 

Regarding the savings habits of 
households, from one country to an- 
other there appears to have been little 
consistent relationship between the 
level of per capita real income and the 
proportion of household income saved. 
The enterprise sector is the largest of 
the main sources of saving, but its 
level has not varied widely among 
countries. 

Government fiscal policy has been 
important in influencing the level of 
depreciation, which in all countries ac- 
counted for about one half or more 
of corporate saving. 

In the rising trends in saving which 
occurred during the last decade, much 
of the change has occurred in house- 
hold saving. Differences in the trend 
of household saving among countries 
were associated with differences in the 
rate of growth in real per capita dis- 
posable income and in the degree to 
which the distribution of income 
moved in favor of property and entre- 
preneurship; they were also influenced 
by the initial level of such saving pre- 
vailing at the beginning of the decade. 


In a number of industrial countries 
substantial increases in exports, to- 
gether with favorable terms of trade, 
resulted in improvements to their ex- 
ternal balance during the 1950’s. One 
of the results has been a reversal in 
the direction of flow of official capital 
in many countries of western Europe 
from an inflow in the earlier period to 
an outflow in more recent years. 


Underdeveloped Countries 


Foreign capital has contributed to 
investment and economic growth in 
the underdeveloped countries to a far 
greater extent than in the industrial 
countries. Four out of every five coun- 
tries received significant amounts of 
foreign capital during the last decade. 
In about half, the amount ranged from 
1 to 3 per cent of gross product, and 
in nearly one third it amounted to 4 
per cent or more. 

These foreign additions to the sup- 
ply of investment finance have mainly 
reflected long-term outflows of private 
and public capital and public grants 
from the industrial countries. 

Although ever-increasing impor- 
tance has been attached to the aim of 
accelerating economic growth, domes- 
tic saving in relation to gross domestic 
product has risen in no more than 
one third of the underdeveloped coun- 
tries; and even among those countries 
the increase has usually been modest. 
In about half the countries, in fact, 
levels of domestic saving have de- 
clined. 

In the absence of an appreciable in- 
crease in the levels of domestic saving, 
the upward trend in the inflow of for- 
eign saving has been of crucial im- 
portance to the underdeveloped coun- 
tries; the Survey comments that it is 
striking that in a number of countries 
this flow has increased by 5 per cent 
or more of gross domestic product. 

Foreign private capital, governed as 
it is ‘by the profit motive, has been 
concentrated in a rather small number 
of countries and economic sectors. 
This concentration has to some extent 
been offset, however, by official loans 
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The Situation in Kuwait 


Security Counil Considers 


Complaints by Kuwait and Iraq 


Fy four meetings on the situa- 
tion in Kuwait, the Security 
Council on July 7 failed to adopt 
either of two draft resolutions which 
were voted on. 

Two complaints were before the 
Council when it met in emergency 
meeting on Sunday morning, July 2, 
to consider events arising out of a 
declaration on June 24 by Abdul 
Karim Kassim, Premier of Iraq, that 
Kuwait, on the northern end of the 
Persian Gulf, was an integral part of 
Iraq. One complaint, supported by the 
United Kingdom, was by Kuwait “in 
respect of the situation arising from 
the threat by Iraq to the territorial 
independence of Kuwait, which is 
likely to endanger the maintenance of 
international peace and security.” The 
other complaint, by Iraq, was “in 
respect of the situation arising out of 
the armed threat by the United King- 
dom to the independence and security 
of Iraq, which is likely to endanger 
the maintenance of international peace 
and security.” 

When debate on the complaints 
ended, the Council voted 7 to 1, with 
3 abstentions, on a United Kingdom 
draft resolution but failed to adopt 
it because the negative vote had been 
cast by a permanent member of the 
Council, the USSR. The draft resolu- 
tion would have called on all states 
to respect the independence and ter- 
ritorial integrity of Kuwait and would 
have urged all concerned to work for 
peace in the area. It would also have 
welcomed any constructive steps 
taken by the Arab League along those 
lines and would have kept the situa- 
tion under review. 

A second draft resolution, sub- 
mitted by the United Arab Republic, 
was rejected by a vote of 3 to none, 
with 8 abstentions. Under it the Coun- 
cil would have urged that the ques- 
tion be solved by peaceful means and 
would have called on the United 
Kingdom to withdraw immediately its 
forces from Kuwait. Seven affirmative 
votes are required for the adoption 
of any resolution by the Council. 

The request for the meeting of July 
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2 was contained in a cable dated July 
1 from the State Secretary of Kuwait, 
Bader Almulla. Kuwait, which is not 
a member of the United Nations, 
based its request on the Article of the 
Charter—35(2)—which states that a 
non-member may bring to the at- 
tention of the Security Council or the 
General Assembly any dispute to 
which it is a party if it accepts in 
advance, for the purpose of the dis- 
pute, the obligations of pacific settle- 
ment provided in the Charter. 

The United Kingdom representa- 
tive on the same day sent a letter to 
the President of the Security Council 
supporting the Kuwait request. 

Just before the Council convened, 
a second request for a meeting was 
received. In a letter dated July 2, ad- 
dressed to the President of the Coun- 
cil, the permanent representative of 
Iraq, Adnan M. Pachachi, asked that 
the Council be convened to hear his 
country’s complaint. Another letter 
from Iraq declared that the “com- 
plaint” signed by “an individual who 
calls himself the Secretary of State 
of Kuwait” was not receivable, inas- 
much as Kuwait was an integral part 
of Iraq “and is not and never has 
been an independent state.” 

In the debate, Sir Patrick Dean, of 
the United Kingdom, declared that 
Kuwait had for some time past pos- 
sessed entire responsibility for the 
conduct of its own international re- 
lations. On June 19, by exchange of 
notes between the Ruler of Kuwait 
and the British Political Representa- 
tive in the Persian Gulf, Kuwait’s 
total independence of an agreement 
of January 23, 1899, with the United 
Kingdom was recognized. 

In its note, the United Kingdom 
pledged itself to assist Kuwait if 
Kuwait requested assistance, and in 
response to a request for aid by the 
Ruler of Kuwait the United Kingdom 
dispatched troops to Kuwait and sent 
naval and air complements there, Sir 
Patrick said. 

Throughout the debate, Sir Patrick 
emphasized that his Government 
hoped that the necessity to make use 


of that British force would noi arise 
and that it would be withdrawn as 
soon as the Ruler considered that the 
threat to the independence of his 
country was over. The United King- 
dom “continues to hope that coun- 
sels of moderation will prevail,” he 
said. 

If Iraq really felt its own inde- 
pendence threatened by the presence 
of British troops in Kuwait, despite 
assurances given by the United King- 
dom, the remedy lay with Iraq, Sir 
Patrick stated. Iraq should abandon 
forthwith its annexationist policy and 
demonstrate its peaceful intentions 
toward Kuwait in deed and in word. 
Then the British forces would be 
withdrawn from Kuwait as swiftly 
and effectively as they had arrived. 

Dr. Pachachi declared that his 
country was not following an annexa- 
tionist policy but was asserting its in- 
tention to attain Iraq’s legitimate na- 
tional rights in Kuwait, and by peace- 
ful means alone. 





Dr. Pachachi 


He cited historical background to 
support his contention that Kuwait 
was an integral part of Iraq, and he 
declared that the agreement of 1899 
with the United Kingdom was secret 
and illegal. The exchange of notes 
—‘“the so-called independence agree- 
ment”—he described as a poorly dis- 
guised extension of the 1899 agree- 
ment. 

Dr. Pachachi did not recognize the 
Kuwait complaint because, he said, 
only sovereign states may submit such 
matters. Kuwait was not and never 
had been a sovereign and independent 
state: therefore there could be no 
question of an international dispute 
arising between Iraq and Kuwait, he 
stated. 

Dr. Pachachi said repeatedly that 
his Government had never had any 
intention of using force to achieve 
its legitimate national rights in Kuwait 
and not one single soldier had been 
moved to the south. 

The object of the British in sending 
an armed force to Kuwait was not the 
alleged defence of Kuwait, he charged, 
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put, as the most immediate objective, 
to force Iraq to renounce its legitimate 
rights in Kuwait. Another aim was to 
create dissension among the Arab 
states by forcing the issue of Kuwait’s 
independence, he alleged. 

“A great power invoking a provi- 
sion in a colonial and illegal treaty 
has sent to the area a large and well- 
equipped force, which is continually 
being reinforced and strengthened, 
threatening the independence and se- 
curity of a member of the United Na- 
tions and causing a dangerous state of 
tension in the entire Middle East,” 
Dr. Pachachi declared. He urged that 
the first duty of the Council was to 
remove the source of tension and 
the potential threat to the security of 
a member state by the immediate 
withdrawal of the British forces. 

Abdel Aziz Hussein, of Kuwait, 
agreed that British troops should be 
withdrawn from his country but only 
when the threat to its independence 
was ended and the aggressive and 


e 
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Mr. Hussein 


hostile attitude of Premier Kassim of 
Iraq was changed. British troops had 
been called purely for defensive pur- 
poses. Premier Kassim’s declaration 
that Kuwait was a part of Iraq was a 
direct threat to Kuwait’s independence, 
Mr. Hussein said, and, being a small 
country threatened by a more power- 
ful neighbor, Kuwait had to be cer- 
tain that its independence would not 
be violated. 

Kuwait’s independence had been 
established in a number of ways, Mr. 
Hussein declared. It has its own cur- 
Tency, postal stamps, laws and courts 
of justice. It is a member of a number 
of international organizations. Kuwait 
has an agreement with the United 
Kingdom on equal terms. And it has 
been recognized as an independent 
State by many other states, including 
Iraq, he said. 

Mr. Hussein cited a letter dated 
September 7, 1958, from Premier 
Kassim to the Ruler of Kuwait read- 
ing: “His Highness, Sheikh Abdullah 
as Salim as Sabah, Ruler of Kuwait: 
I have received your letter dated 
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August 12, 1958, and I thank Your 
Highness for the brotherly feelings 
which have been expressed by you 
toward Iraq. 

“I wish to inform Your Highness 
with great pleasure that instructions 
have been directed to the concerned 
Iraqi offices to free the transportation 
between our two countries.” 


Mr. Hussein also said that Iraqi 
representatives had backed Kuwait’s 
applications for membership in in- 
ternational organizations; that the 
Iraqi Foreign Minister had requested 
the exchange of consular representa- 
tion between Iraq and Kuwait in De- 
cember 1958; that a statement issued 
by Iraq on June 5, 1961, followed 
a conference of trade delegations 
from the two countries and referred 
to Iraq and Kuwait as “these two 
sister nations.” 


Commenting on the presence of 
British troops in defence of his coun- 
try’s independence, Mr. Hussein said: 
“Let it be clearly understood that 
Kuwait is fully conscious that there 
should not be one foreign soldier on 
its soil. Yet these foreign troops can 
be removed only when sufficient guar- 
antees have been given that our land 
will not be violated in any way and 
that the freedom of our people will 
not be disgraced.” 

Support for the independence of 
Kuwait came from Omar Loutfi, of 
the United Arab Republic, who sug- 
gested that this difference between 
two Arab states—‘“this dispute be- 
tween two sister republics or coun- 
tries, Kuwait and Iraq”’—should be 
settled within the frame-work of the 
Arab League. 

But Mr. Loutfi insisted that British 
forces must be withdrawn immediate- 
ly, since their presence further ag- 
gravated the problem. His country’s 
draft resolution noted the statements 
of the representative of Iraq to the 
effect that the Iraqi Government was 
pursuing only peaceful means in solu- 
tion of the question, Mr. Loutfi 
pointed out. 

“With regard to the draft resolu- 
tion submitted by the representative 
of the United Kingdom, we believe 
it to be incomplete,” Mr. Loutfi said. 
“It does not reflect the views of my 
delegation and—this is the more im- 
portant question, we believe—it does 
not deal with the matter of the with- 
drawal of British forces, to which my 
Government attaches considerable im- 
portance. In point of fact we con- 
tinue to believe that the presence of 
these forces cannot assist in the peace- 
ful solution of the question. Their 


presence can only increase tension 
and create a threat to peace and se- 
curity. The presence of foreign forces 
belonging to a great power in the 
Arab world can have only serious 
repercussions.” 


Speakers for the USSR supported 
this view. Valerian Zorin said that 
the threat to peace flowed from the 
presence of British troops on the ter- 
ritory of Kuwait and from the con- 
centration of the British navy in the 
area. “The military forces of a colo- 
nial power can at any time provide 
an armed conflict and thus further 
intensify international tension,” he 
said. Platon Morozov declared that 
the major step that the Security Coun- 
cil was obliged to take, as the body 
mainly responsible for international 
peace, was to call for the immediate 
withdrawal of the British troops. 


On that point, Sir Patrick Dean 
asserted that the United Arab Re- 
public, while supporting Kuwait’s 
independence, was denying Kuwait 
one of the main attributes of inde- 
pendence—‘“the right to call on a 
friend and ally in time of trouble.” 
The United Arab Republic’s call for 
the withdrawal of British troops 
ignored the military needs and sover- 
eign rights of Kuwait, he said. 


In the voting, those in favor of the 
United Kingdom draft resolution were 
Chile, China, France, Liberia, Turkey, 
the United Kingdom and the United 
States. The USSR was opposed. Cey- 
lon, Ecuador and the United Arab 
Republic abstained. On the United 
Arab Republic draft, Ceylon, the 
USSR and the United Arab Republic 
voted in favor. None was opposed. 
Those abstaining were Chile, China, 
Ecuador, France, Liberia, Turkey, 
the United Kingdom and the United 
States. 


At the conclusion of the meetings, 
the President of the Council, Dr. 
Leopoldo Benites, of Ecuador, spoke 
as follows: 


“IT must express my deep concern 
at the fact that these meetings of the 
Security Council have ended without 
the adoption of a resolution, when a 
tense situation exists which may en- 
danger international peace. For that 
reason, I should like to express the 
hope that understanding will be shown 
by the parties to this dispute. I would 
appeal to them—and I think that I 
am speaking for the Council as a 
whole in doing so—to realize the 
hope expressed here by abstaining 
from any action that may aggravate 
the situation.” 
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Two Thousand Isles .. . 


Three Million Square Miles of Sea 


HEN, On June 13, the Trusteeship 

Council began considering the 
report of the United Nations visiting 
mission to the Pacific Islands and the 
annual report of the United States as 
the administering authority, members 
were mindful of the fact that in the 
not-too-distant future the area will be 
one of but four remaining trust 
territories. The other seven originally 
placed under trusteeship have already 
attained the goals of trusteeship or 
are about to do so. 

The report of the visiting mission 
pointed out that the purposes of the 
tour of inspection had not been to 
ascertain how the territory had been 
administered in the past so much as 
to examine the possibilities for the 
future. 

The territory comprises 2,141 
islands and tiny atolls, with a total 
land area of approximately 700 square 
miles, spread over three million square 
miles of the western Pacific Ocean. 
The islands are grouped into the Mari- 
anas, the Carolines and the Marshalls. 

An administration problem was 
emphasized by J. B. Bingham, of the 
United States, when he commented 
on the impossibility of visualizing 
the ratio of land to water without 
having been to the territory. “One 
can appreciate this,” he told the Coun- 
cil, “after flying for four solid hours 
between one district headquarters and 
the next without seeing more than 
perhaps one or two tiny specks of 
land in the water in between. . . . This 
problem of communication and trans- 
portation . . . is really at the heart of 
the whole problem of the territory and 
its administration.” 

Bearing in mind the future, and “in 
the light of the tempo of the times,” 
the visiting mission unanimously sug- 
gested that greater and speedier efforts 
be made to prepare the territory for 
self-government or independence; and 
that looking at things from a new 
angle was necessary. 

It urged long-term economic plan- 
ning for the entire territory, due em- 
phasis on establishing processing and 
manufacturing industries, and more 
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satisfactory procedures for financing 
development by establishing a devel- 
opment fund involving a substantial 
increase in the financial and technical 
contribution by the United States. 

The visiting mission was composed 
of four appointees of the Council: 
Carlos Salamanca, of Bolivia, Chair- 
man; Jean Adriaennsen, of Belgium; 
Maharajakrishna Rasgotra, of India; 
and Geoffrey K. Caston, of the United 
Kingdom. It was the first mission sent 
to study conditions in this territory 
exclusively, and it spent more than six 
weeks traveling through the islands 
during February and March of this 
year. 


While recognizing that the terri- 
tory’s revenue is meager, the mission 
expressed the opinion that its main 
natural economic resources have not 
yet been exploited. The potentials for 
heavy extractive or manufacturing in- 
dustries were admittedly limited, but 
small-scale industries based on agri- 
cultural product and the resources of 
the vast seas surrounding the islands 
had not been explored, and agricul- 
ture itself was little developed. For 
many years the territory’s economy 
had been tied to more advanced eco- 
nomies, first that of Japan and sub- 
sequently that of the United States. 
As a result it was no longer possible 
for the people to revert to a sub- 
sistence way of life. Furthermore, the 
necessity for economic growth was 
increased by the substantial increase 
in the Micronesian population. 


The mission recognized that the 
United States has been making a “sub- 
stantial contribution” to the territory’s 
budget, about $6 million annually, but 
it pointed out that “practically all” of 
this had been used for “housekeeping” 
purposes. The actual amount spent for 
economic development had been negli- 
gible, whereas substantial financial 
contributions should be made toward 
economic advancement of the terri- 
tory, with the funds appropriated not 
annually but on a long-term basis. 


At the same time, the mission’s 
report said, more effort was needed to 


increase local revenue by such means 
as the introduction of the territory's 
own postage stamps, import duties on 
alcoholic drinks, cigarettes and other 
items, and the introduction of income 
tax. 

At public meetings and in private 
conversations, representatives of the 
people had _ repeatedly expressed 
anxiety about the poor state of the 
territory’s economy and the adminis- 
tration’s inertia in pushing ahead with 
the task of economic development. 

On the other hand, the mission 
praised the territory’s medical and 
health services and educational prog. 
ress. Elementary education, it noted, 
was not only free and compulsory but 
also popular. However, trained teach- 
ers were lacking, and there were other 
shortcomings, such as in the quality of 
instruction, especially in English, and 
in a lack of proper buildings. There 
were no institutions of higher educa- 
tion within the territory, although a 
government scholarship program pro- 
vided for higher studies abroad, main- 
ly in Guam and Hawaii. 

Dealing with the territory’s political 
development, the mission asked that 
the islands’ only territory-wide body, 
the Inter-District Advisory Committee 
to the High Commissioner, be trans- 
formed into a statutory, elected, terti- 
torial council with legislative and fiscal 
functions. It also suggested that the 
administrative headquarters be moved 
from Guam, a United States posses- 
sion, to a site within the trust territory 
itself, and that the placing of the 
Saipan District, now administered by 
the United States Navy, under the au- 
thority of the High Commissioner, to- 
gether perhaps with Rota, be seriously 
considered. The present administrative 
division, by which part is under the 
Navy and the remainder under the 
High Commissioner, helped to en- 
courage separatist tendencies and was 
thus a hindrance to the development 
of the territory as a whole toward the 
objectives of the trusteeship agree- 
ment, the report said. 


The mission noted that one day 
before its arrival in Guam a plebiscite 
was conducted among the people in 
the Saipan District (who number 
8,000 out of the territory’s total popu- 
lation of 80,000) as a result of which 
a majority expressed a desire to be- 
come United States citizens, either by 
having Saipan merge with Guam or 
by becoming a separate United States 
possession. The mission told the peo 
ple of Saipan that their district was 
one of seven forming the single terti- 
tory of the Pacific Islands and that 
the United Nations would probably 
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not look with favor on the proposal, 
which would amount to dividing a 
trust territory and distributing the 
parts in various ways at various times. 
At the appropirate time the people 
would have an opportunity, under the 
trusteeship system, freely to express 
their wishes concerning their future. 
Other matters dealt with in the mis- 
sion’s report included rehabilitation of 
the islands which suffered widespread 
damage by a series of typhoons since 
late 1957; settlement of land claims 
dating back to the Japan regime; com- 
pensation for land in Kwajalein being 
used for United States military pur- 


Members of the visiting mission (left to right): Jean Adriaenssen, of Belgium; 


poses; and problems flowing from 
nuclear tests conducted by the United 
States in past years in the territory. 

Regarding an $8.5 million damage 
suit filed by the people of Rongelap 
in the territory’s high court against the 
United States as a result of fallout 
from 1954 nuclear tests in the area, 
the mission noted that the case was 
dismissed “for want of jurisdiction” 
and expressed the view that the people 
should be assured of access to ap- 
propriate legal or other means for 
seeking satisfaction of their claims. 

Mr. Bingham paid tribute to the 
conscientious and able manner in 


Geoffrey Caston, of the United Kingdom; Maharajakrishna Rasgotra, of India; 
and Carlos Salamanca, of Bolivia, the Chairman. 





A’ Pacific Compromise Explained 


During the question and an- 
swer period, Chiping H. C. 
Kiang, of China, became curious 
about an en passant statement 
by the special representative 
that, in order to carry out its 
assignment, the visiting mission 
had had to travel by plane, by 
car, by outrigger canoe and, on 
one occasion, had even had to 
swim. 

“May I request the Chairman 
of the visiting mission to tell us 
what the circumstances were in 
which all this swimming took 
place?” asked Mr. Kiang. 

The Chairman, Carlos Sala- 
manca, of Bolivia, replied that 
he felt that the question had no 
importance to the item on the 
agenda. However, if the repre- 
sentative of China was curious, 
he would tell him that the mis- 
sion had arrived at a tiny island 
by plane and that he liked to 
swim: the visiting mission had 
made every effort to carry out 
its mission. 

“If I may add a note to what 
the Chairman of the mission has 
said,” commented M. Rasgotra, 
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of India, “. . . the plane landed 
on the water, and there were a 
lot of people standing ashore, 
but they were either going to 
church or had come from 
church, and they would not 
come out with their canoes or 
boats to help us across the 
water. Our very distinguished 
and powerful Chairman decided 
that, since we had come all this 
way, We must go to the island; 
so he swam across. And, very 
gallantly, the Chairman himself, 
who was the tallest member, 
offered to carry the smallest 
member—which is myself—on 
his back. I, somewhat less gal- 
lantly, accepted the offer. That 
is what happened.” 

“T still think,” added Mr. Ras- 
gotra, “it was appropriate and 
entirely right because, if the flow 
of gallantry had been in the re- 
verse direction, the mission 
might have returned here short 
a member.” 

“I feel that these few light 
moments are needed very much 
in this Council,” added Mr. 
Kiang. 















which the mission had carried out its 
duties. He noted that the report con- 
tained many recommendations, all of 
which would be studied with care; 
some, indeed, had already been carried 
out. 

In addition to the transport and 
communications problems caused by 
the vast expanse of water between the 
islands, another problem was that of 
language, he said. There were nine 
major language groups and many 
dialects in the territory, so a common 
language was urgently needed. 

In presenting the annual report of 
the administering authority, M. Wil- 
fred Goding, the special representa- 
tive, said that significant progress had 
been made with regard to political 
development in the islands. A hold- 
over subcommittee on economic de- 
velopment had been given the task of 
studying problems of economic de- 
velopment in all districts, and a simi- 
lar subcommittee would be elected to 
study common problems in political 
fields. Also, the Palau District Con- 
gress had passed a bill, which he pro- 
posed to approve, calling for popular 
election of inter-district delegates in- 
stead of by Congress as now. Further- 
more, the Saipan District would send 
two delegates instead of an observer 
to the September meeting of inter- 
district delegates. Both events would 
help to develop a territory-wide con- 
sciousness among the people. 

One of the main tasks of the sub- 
committee on political development 
would be to work out plans, in col- 
laboration with district leaders, to con- 
vert the Inter-District Committee into 
a Territorial Legislative Council, 
which it was hoped to establish before 
1965. 

At the municipal level, 43 munici- 
palities had been chartered since 1959, 
and the goal of chartering an average 
of 10 a year had been realized. There 
was a growing awareness among the 
inhabitants of common political in- 
terests; to encourage this he proposed 
to add a political affairs officer to his 
staff. 

So far as administration was con- 
cerned, pay had been increased by ap- 
proximately 10 per cent, and a lon- 
gevity schedule had been established. 
Also, steady progress had been made 
in replacing United States personnel 
with Micronesians: 60 major positions 
had been taken over by Micronesians 
since 1951. 

With regard to econmic develop- 
ment, copra production, which had 
suffered from the typhoons of 1958 
and 1959, had been increased to rep- 
resent an income of approximately 
$1,578,000. Since the start of the 
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cacao subsidy program, 265,000 new 
trees had been planted, and it was 
conceivable that half a million seed- 
lings would be planted in 1961-2. Dis- 
trict economic development boards 
were taking an increasingly active role 
in local economic affairs, such as or- 
ganizing credit unions, cooperatives 
and fisheries projects and developing 
handicrafts and small-scale industries. 

Since 1945 a number of detailed 
economic surveys had been made, and 
the territory’s economic potential had 
been well defined. The administration 
was now recruiting economists whose 
primary function would be to bring 
up to date all available economic data 
and give support to local development 
projects. 

Mr. Goding also enumerated other 
steps being taken in the agriculture 
and allied fields, such as the coconut 
replanting program and an_ insect 
eradication program under which the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture had carried out experimental 
work on the control of fruit pests 
through the use of irradiated fiies. 

The fisheries development program 
for the coming year provided for the 
opening of a fisheries school in the 
Palau District and completion of a 
freezing plant and fish storage facilities. 
Other projects to follow would in- 
clude construction of a pilot fish can- 
nery, a new hospital in Palau District 
and a dock project at Truk which 
would enable ocean-going vessels to 
discharge cargo and pick up copra. 
New schools and hospitals were under 
construction in the Marshall Islands 
and Saipan. 


In public health, the district pro- 
grams were being administered to an 
increasing extent by qualified Micro- 
nesian directors; post-graduate refresh- 
er courses were provided for Micro- 
nesian medical and dental staff, and 
specialized public health training had 
been speeded. 

The main difficulty in education, 
Mr. Goding pointed out, arose from 
the fact that half the territory’s popu- 
lation was under the age of 20. One 
fifth of the population attended public 
and private schools, and the bulk of 
the District Congress revenues was 
absorbed by school teachers’ salaries. 
A new unified curriculum had been 
put into effect for the first stage of 
intermediate education. The adminis- 
tration would take into account the 
visiting mission’s recommendations re- 
garding education, especially English 
language instruction in elementary 
schools. The teacher training program 
had already been intensified to meet 
the need of 16 new schools being 
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provided under the grant-in-aid pro- 
gram. 

The territory had maintained con- 
tact with international organizations. 
Three Micronesians had studied 
abroad under United Nations fellow- 
ships, and administrative personnel 
from the territory had participated in 
the South Pacific Commission’s con- 
ferences on health education and 
cooperatives. 

At the invitation of the President, 
Mr. Nakayama, adviser to the special 
representative, also addressed the 
Council. Mr. Nakayma is President of 
the Truk District Congress, a member 
of the District political development 
scheme and economic and political 
development adviser to the district 
administrator. He outlined the politi- 
cal developments that had taken place 
in his district. 

The people of the territory, he said, 
felt much closer to their Government 
now that their own compatriots took 








part, and Micronesians realized that 
administration was their responsibility 
and that to discharge it they mus 
educate themselves. The district cop. 
gresses, he said, could be regarded as 
a training ground for future indigep. 
ous members of a legislative body for 
the whole territory. Despite progress 
made, a great deal remained to be 
done; more education was needed to 
bring the territory closer to the rest 
of the world. 

Mr. Nakayama mentioned _ that 
young people holding key positions jp 
the administration were able, through 
scholarships, to pursue special studies 
at the college on Guam while stil] 
drawing their salaries from the Goy- 
ernment of the territory. Although 
many obstacles remained, he added, it 
was clear that the territory as a whole, 
under the vigorous guidance of the 
administering authority, had been able 
to achieve encouraging progress in its 
political and social development. 


Council’s Conclusions and Recommendations 


On July 14 the Council, after 
changing the wording of some para- 
graphs, adopted 46 conclusions and 
recommendations contained in the re- 
port of its drafting committee. 

Noting the observations of the visit- 
ing mission that the people of Ronge- 
lap have not recovered from the 
shock of their experiences and are 
“seized by fear and anxiety,” the 
Council considered that further efforts 
are urgently essential to rehabilitate the 
community, and to that end it com- 
mended the suggestions of the visit- 
ing mission. It noted also the state- 
ment of the administering authority 
that a team of experts conducted 
medical surveys in March 1959, 1960 
and 1961 and that regular examina- 
tions would continue, with every effort 
made to minimize the psychological 
impact of the people. The Council 
had before it the published report of 
the 1960 survey and noted that the 
findings of the teams of experts as to 
the probable effects of fallout are, now 
and for the future, inconclusive. The 
Council recognized the need for con- 
tinued surveys, particularly in the 
light of the opinion of the team of 
experts that the next five years will 
be the critical period to observe the 
possible adverse developments, and ex- 
pressed the hope that activities con- 
nected with such surveys would be 
conducted in such a manner as to 
avoid causing constant anxiety and 
apprehension in the minds of the 


people. 


The Council also expressed the 


opinion that the people of Rongelap 
should be assured of appropriate legal 
or other means of seeking satisfaction 
of their claims for compensation, 
which were dismissed by the high 
court of the territory for lack of 
jurisdiction, and that speedy action 
would be taken to solve the matter in 
a fair and equitable way. It noted the 
statement of the administering author- 
ity that the necessary legislation was in 
preparation; also the statement that 
there were no plans to resume nuclear 
or thermonuclear tests in the territory. 
The Council added that it earnestly 
hoped that no such tests would be 
carried out in the future. 

Regarding war damage claims, the 
Council, noting that the administering 
authority recognized its obligation, en- 
dorsed the views of the visiting mis- 
sion that payment of compensation 
should be made without further delay, 
and that, except in cases of acute 
individual hardship in which claims 
can be clearly established, the amount 
of compensation should be determined 
on a territory-wide basis and disbursed 
to the maximum benefit of the people 
as a whole. 

On political matters the Council 
made several recommendations. It 
noted with satisfaction that a sub- 
committee on economic development 
had been established and that one on 
political affairs would be set up at the 
next meeting of the advisory commit- 
tee; it also welcomed the administering 
authority’s statement that representa- 
tives from Saipan would participate 
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as full and equal members of the com- 
mittee instead of as observers. 

The Council considered that the 
process of transforming the Inter- 
District Advisory Committee into a 
legislature of representatives of all 
seven districts elected by universal 
adult suffrage should be greatly accele- 
rated; and it noted the statement by 
the special representative that 1965 
was not necessarily the earliest date 
at which a territorial legislature could 
be established and that the administer- 
ing authority would advance that date 
if possible. The Council hoped that 
this would be done. Meanwhile the 
administering authority should, at the 
earliest possible time, introduce popu- 
jar elections as a basis of appoint- 
ments to the advisory committee. 

The Council further endorsed the 
views of the visiting mission on im- 
proving the organization and expand- 
ing the powers and functions of the 
district congresses, considering that it 
should be done to the fullest extent 
possible without prejudice to the fu- 
ture authority of the proposed terri- 
torial legislature. 

It noted with satisfaction that 10 
municipalities had been chartered dur- 
ing the year under review and hoped 
that the number would be increased 
so that the whole territory might have 
auniform system of municipal admin- 
istration at the earliest possible date. 

Noting the well-laid foundations for 
political development at the local and 
district levels, and bearing in mind 
the pressing need further to promote 
territorial consciousness and a sense 
of national identity in the territory as 
a whole, the Council recommended 
that the administering authority now 
concentrate, in consultation with rep- 
resentatives of the people, on accele- 
tating the rate of development at the 
territorial level. In this connection it 
welcomed the statement by the admin- 
istering authority that a political af- 
fairs officer will shortly be added to 
the headquarters staff and expressed 
the hope that this officer, working in 
Close association with the proposed 
subcommittee on political affairs, 
would materially assist in accelerating 
the political education of the people 
and in further developing political 
institutions, territorial as well as local. 


Regarding previous recommenda- 
tions concerning the need to place the 
whole of the territory under a single 
civilian administration, the Council 
welcomed the statement by the special 
tepresentative that it was agreed in 
Ptinciple that administration of the 
territory should be unified and that 
detailed steps toward this objective 
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were now being worked out. It con- 
sidered this to be a matter of the 
utmost urgency and importance and 
expressed the hope that the decision 
would be implemented without delay. 
Furthermore, the Council drew at- 
tention to the views of the visiting mis- 
sion and considered that a decision on 
a site to locate headquarters within 
the territory should be made as soon 
as possible. 

Regarding the appointment of in- 
digenous persons to administrative 
positions of importance, the Council 
noted the view of the visiting mission 
that educated Micronesians could be 
entrusted with at least some positions 
of high administrative responsibility, 
and it expressed the hope that this 
would soon be brought about. The 
Council also recommended special 
efforts to train Micronesians for the 
posts of district administrator and as- 
sistant district administrator. 

Regarding the so-called referendum 
held in Saipan in February 1961, con- 
cerning the future status of that dis- 
trict, the Council endorsed the action 
taken and the views expressed by the 
visiting mission. It also endorsed the 
view that it would be useful for the 
administering authority to prepare a 
document for use all over the ter- 
ritory explaining the objectives of 
trusteeship and pointing out that, at 
the appropriate time, the people would 
have the opportunity freely to express 
their wishes concerning their future. 

On the subject of the territory’s 
economy, the Council considered that 
a concentrated effort to develop the 
territory's economic potential was 
called for in the next few years. 

It welcomed the statement by Mr. 
Bingham that the detailed recommen- 
dations of the visiting mission con- 
cerning economic development would 
receive the careful attention of the ad- 
ministering authority and that action 
had already been taken on some. The 
Council endorsed in general the rec- 
ommendations of the mission, par- 
ticularly that machinery for territory- 
wide economic planning should be set 
up under the direction of an economic 


development officer; that a long-term 
plan with well-defined priorities and 
stages for the entire territory should 
be prepared; that substantial contribu- 
tions should be made by the adminis- 
tering authority for economic develop- 
ment; that the development budget 
should be separate from the current 
revenue and expenditure budget; that 
greater facilities for savings and the 
mobilization of internal capital for de- 
velopment purposes should be pro- 
vided, particularly through coopera- 
tives; and that more Micronesians 
should be given vocational and tech- 
nical training, including practical 
training abroad. 

It especially drew the administering 
authority’s attention to the visiting 
mission’s observation that the territory 
has an impressive potential for a 
tourist industry. 

Surveying economic territorial reve- 
nue potentials, the Council recomend- 
ed that urgent consideration be given 
to the introduction of a territory-wide 
income tax for all residents. 

It commended the administering 
authority for a proposed school of 
fisheries and a farm institute but 
recommended that the fisheries project 
should be considerably expanded to 
include canning and processing on a 
scale that would enable the territory 
to supply fish for export. The Council 
hoped that the territory’s coconut 
project would result in an appreciable 
increase in the territory’s cash income 
and that indigenous agricultural proj- 
ects, for cacao and others forms of 
tropical agriculture, could be de- 
veloped into major export crops. 

The Council also suggested that 
a marketing expert might study the 
scope and availability of foreign mar- 
kets for the territory’s produce. 

It also noted with appreciation 
efforts of the administering authority 
in the field of medical and health 
services and noted that the special 
representative was in full agreement 
with the visiting mission regarding the 
need for the improvement of such 
services in the outlying islands. 

Thinking of education, the Council 
suggested that the central funds for 
education be increased to meet the 
growing needs of the territory, and it 
agreed with the visiting mission’s. 
recommendation that English should 
be taught from the first grade. 

Finally the Council considered it 
necessary to establish realistic target 
dates . reflecting a proper sense of 
urgency for the rapid and planned 
advance of the territory in all aspects 
of its political life and invited the 
administering authority to establish 
such dates. 
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The Role 


of International Law 


in Strengthening Peace 


BS ws International Law Commission 
has just ended its thirteenth ses- 
sion in Geneva. The five-year term of 
the present composition of the Com- 
mission expires at the end of 1961, 
and the coming session of the General 
Assembly will elect a new member- 
ship. The Assembly will also discuss 
the question of “future work in the 
field of the codification and progres- 
sive development of international law,” 
which was put on the provisional 
agenda of its sixteenth session by reso- 
lution 1505 (XV) of December 12, 
1960. 

At this juncture it seems to be ap- 
propriate to attempt a brief review of 
the work of the Commission. 

The International Law Commission 
was set up by General Assembly reso- 
lution 174 (II) of November 21, 
1947, which also approved the statute 
of the Commission. Its first session 
was held in 1949. 


The Commission is an organ of the 
General Assembly designed to enable 
the Assembly to give effect to the 
provisions of Article 13 of the Char- 
ter, under which it “shall initiate 
studies and make recommendations” 
for the purpose of “encouraging the 
progressive development of interna- 
tional law and its codification.” 

The statute stipulates that the Com- 
mission should deal primarily with 
public international law, but it is not 
precluded from entering upon the field 
of private international law. 

The Commission presents the results 
of its work on specific subjects in the 
form of articles with an appropriate 
commentary, except in those matters 
which are referred to the Commission 
by the General Assembly for opinion, 
report or proposals rather than for 
codification as such. 

The program of codification as 
drawn up by the Commission at its 
first session in 1949 covered 14 im- 
portant fields of international law, and 
seven additional items were included 
by resolutions of the General Assem- 
bly. In its 13 sessions the Commission 
has produced draft articles or pro- 
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posals on 17 subjects. (For lists of 
items under these three headings, see 
box on opposite page.) 

Some of the drafts prepared by the 
Commission have been the subject 
matter of international conferences 
convened by the United Nations and 
have constituted a basis for conven- 
tions. The 1958 Conference on the 
Law of the Sea elaborated and adopted 
four conventions on the basis of the 
draft articles presented by the Com- 
mission. It is regrettable that up to 
now none of these conventions, though 
signed by a considerable number of 
states, has received the required num- 
ber of ratifications. 

The Convention on the Territorial 
Sea and Contiguous Zone, for in- 
stance, has been signed by 44 states 
and ratified by nine; the Convention 
on the High Seas has been signed by 
49 and ratified by 10; the Convention 
on Fishing and Conservation of the 


Living Resources of the High Seas, 
signed by 37, ratified by six; and the 
Convention on the Continental Shelf, 
signed by 46 and ratified by eight 

The conference of 1961, held » 
Vienna, adopted, on the basis of the 
draft presented by the International 
Law Commission, the Vienna Convep- 
tion on Diplomatic Relations. This 
convention covers practically the whole 
of the part of international law which 
is often called diplomatic law. It has 
been signed by 39 states. 

The rest of the drafts worked out 
by the Commission have not been 
finalized. Two drafts on statelessness 
were discussed at a conference in 
Geneva in 1959; but the conference 
was unable to adopt conventions on 
these subjects and asked the General 
Assembly to reconvene it. The con- 
ference is now scheduled to meet from 
August 15 to September 1 in New 
York. 

The draft on arbitral procedure 
completed by the Commission in 1953 
was subjected to severe criticism in 
the General Assembly’s Sixth Com- 
mittee and was referred by the Assem- 
bly in 1955 to the Commission for re- 
consideration. Such a fate resulted 
from the fact that the draft had been 
based mostly on certain theoretical 
considerations without due regard to 
the practice of states. 

Work on such important problems 
as the draft Code of Offences against 
the Peace and Security of Mankind, 
formulation of the Niirnberg Princi- 
ples and the draft Declaration on the 
Rights and Duties of States, initiated 
by the General Assembly, has _ not 
been completed. Consideration of the 
draft on the first subject presented by 
the Commission to the Assembly was 
postponed until such time as the As- 
sembly takes up again the question of 
defining aggression. The drafts on the 
other two subjects await comments 
by governments. 

At its recent session the Commis- 
sion completed draft articles on con- 
sular intercourse and immunities. This 
subject proved somewhat more com- 
plicated than it appeared to be at the 
beginning, and it has taken considera- 
ble time and labor. The draft being 
presented to the General Assembly 
contains 71 articles, approaching in 
this respect the Commission’s draft on 
the law of the sea. There is every rea- 
son to expect that this draft will also 
serve as a good basis for an interna- 
tional convention. 

Two topics of long standing remain 
on the agenda of the Commission: the 
law of treaties, which has been on 
the agenda since the very commence 
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ment of the work of the Commission, 
and state responsibility, taken up in 
1955. 

The situation with regard to these 
topics is unfortunate, and the responsi- 
bility for that rests largely with the 
Commission. The point is not that the 
Commission has practically not dealt 
with those subjects up to now— it had 
no time to do it, being bound to take 
up first those subjects to which a 
priority had been given by the General 
Assembly; the point is rather that of 
laxity. 


Law of Treaties 


Three reports on the law of treaties 
had been presented by the special rap- 
porteur, Professor J. L. Brierly, one 
each in 1950, 1951 and 1952. The 
Commission discussed and tentatively 
adopted some articles presented by 


the special rapporteur. These articles 
were clearly intended to be part of a 
convention. 

When Professor Brierly left the 
Commission, a new special rapporteur, 
Professor Hersch Lauterpacht, started 
at the very beginning and presented 
two reports, in 1953 and 1954 respec- 
tively. As far as form was concerned, 
the new special rapporteur followed 
generally the same line as had the 
previous one and presented articles in- 
tended as part of a convention. 

The third special rapporteur on the 
subject of the law of treaties, Sir Ger- 
ald Fitzmaurice, suggested that the 
Commission should take a completely 
different course—that it should draft 
articles intended to form part, not of 
a convention, but of a code. Such a 
code was not to be presented to states 
for signature and ratification with the 
intention of making it binding upon 





Original Program 


1. Recognition of states and gov- 
ernments. 

2. Succession of states and govern- 
ments. 

3. Jurisdictional immunities of 
states and their property. 

4. Jurisdiction with regard to crimes 
committed outside national territory. 

5. Regime of the high seas. 

6. Regime of territorial waters. 

7. Nationality, including stateless- 
ness. 

8. Treatment of aliens. 

9. Right of asylum. 

10. Law of treaties. 

11. Diplomatic intercourse and im- 
munities. 

12. Consular intercourse and im- 
munities. 

13. State responsibility. 

14. Arbitral procedure. 


Added by General Assembly 


1. Formulation of the Niirnberg 
principles and draft code of offences 
against the peace and security of man- 
kind (resolution 177(II) of Novem- 
ber 21, 1947). 

2. Draft declaration on rights and 
duties of states (resolution 178(II) 
of November 21, 1947). 

3. Question of international crimi- 
nal jurisdiction (resolution 260(b) 


(Ill) of December 9, 1948). 

4. Question of defining aggression 
(resolution 378(b)(V) of November 
17, 1950). 

5. Reservations to multilateral con- 
ventions (resolution 478(V) of No- 
vember 16, 1950). 





The Commission’s Program and Work 


6. Relations between states and in- 
tergovernmental organizations (reso- 
lution 1289(XIIL) of December 5, 
1958). 

7. Study of the juridical regime of 
historic waters including historic bays 
(resolution 1453(XIV) of December 
7, 1959). 


Articles or Proposals Drafted 


1. Draft Declaration of Rights and 
Duties of States. 

2. Ways and means of making the 
evidence of customary international 
law more readily available. 

3. Formulation of the Niirnberg 
principles. 

4. Question of international crimi- 
nal jurisdiction. 

5. Draft Code of Offences against 
the Peace and Security of Mankind. 

6. Question of defining aggression. 

7. Reservations to multilateral con- 
ventions. 

8. Draft on arbitral procedure. 

9. Draft Convention on the Elimi- 
nation of Future Statelessness. 

10. Draft Convention on the Re- 
duction of Future Statelessness. 

11-14. Draft articles concerning the 
law of the sea: 

regime of territorial waters; 
regime of the high seas; 
fisheries: conservation of the liv- 

ing resources of the high seas; 
the continental shelf. 

15. Draft articles on diplomatic in- 
tercourse and immunities. 

16. Draft articles on special mis- 
sions. 

17. Draft articles on consular inter- 
course and immunities. 
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them, but was to be a collection of 
model rules on the law of treaties. 

Only a short discussion was devoted 
to the question of the form of the 
documeni to be prepared, and the 
Commission took no decision on that 
point but left it to the special rap- 
porteur to take into account comments 
made by the members. 

Those comments indicated clearly 
enough that the majority of the Com- 
mission did not object to the course 
of action suggested by the special rap- 
porteur. That meant that the Com- 
mission would work on a code, and it 
also meant that all the work on the 
subject had to be done over again. 

The third special rapporteur pre- 
sented five reports (in 1956, 1957, 
1958, 1959 and 1960) containing 
more than 160 very detailed articles 
with commentaries. Even so, these re- 
ports and articles do not yet cover 
the whole subject. A task requiring 
great knowledge, skill and labor has 
been done, but the result is a kind of 
manual on the law of treaties. 

As the special rapporteur, Sir Ger- 
ald Fitzmaurice, was elected in 1960 
to the International Court of Justice, 
the Commission at its recent session 
appointed a new special rapporteur, 
Sir Humphrey Waldock. It was sug- 
gested that the Commission should 
give precise instructions to the special 
rapporteur regarding the form of arti- 
cles it expected from him and. that it 
should also indicate some time limit 
for covering the whole subject of the 
law of treaties. 

Speaking against this suggestion, 
one member of the Commission in- 
timated that giving such instructions 
would mean limiting the freedom of 
the special rapporteur, something 
which the Commission had never done. 

Some other members, and the spe- 
cial rapporteur himself, pointed out, 
however, that specific instructions, 
rather than being a restriction of the 
liberty of the special rapporteur, 
would be of assistance to him in pre- 
senting his proposals. It was also in- 
dicated that the absence of precise 
instructions actually meant that special 
rapporteurs were left to rely mostly 
on their own judgment and that, in 
such a situation, they might not pre- 
sent to the Commission what it ex- 
pected from them, which thus might 
involve a considerable loss of time 
and labor. 


With regard to the substance of the 
question, the great majority of mem- 
bers expressed themselves in favor of 
presenting draft articles in the form of 
a convention. In the course of discus- 
sion it was emphasized by some mem- 
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bers that, bearing in mind the pre- 
ponderant role of treaties in the devel- 
opment of international law nowadays, 
the Commission should whenever pos- 
sible present draft conventions. 

The Commission’s preparatory work 
on the law of treaties has sufficiently 
shown that a convention on this sub- 
ject seems to be feasible. Though the 
Commission would hardly adopt a 
final decision on the matter until the 
articles had been discussed and 
adopted, it was indispensable to in- 
struct the special rapporteur which 
of the two ways to follow. 

The Commission decided that on 
the subject of the law of treaties it 
would work out articles intended to 
form the basis of a convention. It 
asked the new special rapporteur to 
revise, in the light of this decision, all 
the articles already drafted, including 
those tentatively adopted by the Com- 
mission. The Commission also asked 
the special rapporteur to start with the 
question of the conclusion of treaties 
and then to proceed to other relevant 
items with a view to covering the 
whole subject of the law of treaties in 
two years if possible. 

There can hardly be any doubt that, 
if the Commission succeeds in codify- 
ing this vast and important field of 
international law—and there is every 
chance to succeed—this would be a 
substantial contribution to the prog- 
ress of international law and the de- 
velopment of friendly relations be- 
tween nations. 


State Responsibility 


The present state of another large 
subject on the agenda of the Com- 
mission—that of state responsibility— 
is also unsatisfactory. Laxity on the 
part of the Commission and _ insuffi- 
ciency of a preliminary study of the 
problem are mostly responsible for 
this situation. 

Codification in the field of the re- 
sponsibility of a state for injuries 
caused in its territory to the person 
or property of aliens was first under- 
taken bv the League of Nations in 
preparation for the 1930 Conference 
for Codification of International Law 
and at the conference itself. However, 
no final draft on this subject emerged 
from that conference. 

There were, it seemed, some politi- 
cal implications which led to the 
choice of this topic, which in fact 
covered two distinct questions: state 
responsibility as such, and the rights 
of aliens. 

From the point of view of codifica- 
tion, a mixture of these two subjects 
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was certainly impractical. One cannot 
codify the law relating to the respon- 
sibility of states for injuries to aliens 
without first codifying the rights of 
aliens. Further, one cannot examine 
state responsibility in this particular 
field without first examining general 
problems of state responsibility. 

During the iast few decades im- 
portant changes which have taken 
place in international law have also 
affected the branch of the law of na- 
tions dealing with state responsibility. 
That was an additional reason for ex- 
pecting that the International Law 
Commission would take a broader ap- 
proach to this subject. It is regrettable 
that this was not the case. 

The special rapporteur for the sub- 
ject of state responsibility, Mr. F. V. 
Garcia Amador, suggested to the Com- 
mission, so far as the scope of the 
subject is concerned, that it follow 
the old course and take up the topic 
of “Responsibility of the state for in- 
juries caused in its territory to the 
person or property of aliens.” The 
attitude of the Commission was again 
that of laisser passer, laisser faire. As 
a result, the special rapporteur pro- 
ceeded along the lines suggested by 
him to the Commission and presented 
six reports on this topic. 

The new membership of the Com- 
mission to be elected by the General 
Assembly this year will have to decide 
how to deal with the existing situation. 
Probably the best way would be to 
separate the general subject of state 
responsibility from that of the rights 
of aliens and to tackle them sepa- 
rately, as has been suggested by some 
members of the Commission. It is 
worth mentioning that this last course 
of action was followed by the Asian 
African Legal Consultative Committee 
at its third session in 1960. 


Emphasis on “Progressive” 


In conclusion, a few general re- 
marks on the work of the Commission 
seem to be appropriate. 

The Commission’s task is the codi- 
fication and progressive development 
of international law. By fulfilling this 
task, the Commission makes a con- 
tribution to the attainment of the aims 
of the United Nations. 

The experience of the Commission 
has amply shown that the codification 
of international law always contains 
some elements of progressive develop- 
ment. That may be, for example a 
more precise formulation of existing 
rules, the development of such rules, 
the elimination or alteration of rules 








which have become outmoded, or the 
formulation of new rules. 

To contribute to the maintenance 
of international peace and to the de- 
velopment of friendly relations among 
nations, the Commission should al- 
ways evolve principles and norms 
that are progressive, that is, principles 
and norms which correspond to the 
laws of development of human society 
and therefore facilitate human prog- 
ress. 

But, in looking for progressive ele- 
ments, the purely formal approach 
which many jurists are so often in- 
clined to take should be avoided. 
Legal literature furnishes a sufficient 
number of examples of authors, in- 
spired sometimes by the most laudable 
motives, who advance proposals which 
in a specific international situation 
run contrary to the aims of their 
proponents. 

The work of codification requires 
that the Commission not confine its 
efforts merely to reflecting the existing 
situation but keep in sight the realities 
of life. In my view the draft on arbi- 
tral procedure produced by the Com- 
mission is a conspicuous instance of 
failure to fulfill this requirement. 

But happily the draft on arbitral 
procedure, strongly influenced by the 
theoretical conception of the special 
rapporteur for this subject, the late 
Professor Georges Scelle, was rather 
an exception. The Commission’s con- 
stant preoccupation, especially during 
recent years has been to present drafts 
which at least the Commission itself 
might consider as acceptable to all 
states, or to the great majority of 
states, including states belonging to 
the two existing social systems. 

To live up to the basic requirements 
just indicated necessitates collecting 
vast material on each subject, exten- 
sive and conscientious study of state 
practice, and a thorough discussion 
not only of the principal questions 
involved but sometimes also of minor 
points. 

This makes the work of the codifi- 
cation and progressive development of 
international law a _ slow process. 
Every norm intended to be a norm 
of international law regulating rela- 
tions among states deserves careful 
consideration: a Russian saying, “To 
cut once, measure seven times,” is 
manifestly applicable to this case. 

Because the Commission is a sub- 
sidiary organ of the General Assembly. 
its activities in general and the final 
results of its work depend largely on 
the General Assembly. Resolution 


(Continued on page 36) 
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CAN 
A NATION 
BE HOMELESS ? 


Nauru and its Future... 


A Trusteeship Problem 


WENTY-TWO hundred miles north 

of Sydney, in the Central Pacific, 
is the island of Nauru, so small that it 
is not marked on many maps. It has 
an area of only 5,263 acres and a 
total coastline of no more than 12 
miles. 

Viewing the speck of land from 
offshore, one sees that it is surround- 
ed by a coral reef enclosing a narrow 
sandy beach, from which the ground 
rises slightly. On the inner side of 
this coastal belt, which varies between 
150 and 300 yards in width, a coral 
cliff rises to heights varying between 
40 and 100 feet above sea level, merg- 
ing then into a central plateau dotted 
with coral pinnacles from 30 to 50 
feet in height. These are the scars left 
by the mining of phosphate, the only 
source of income for the indigenous 
population of less than 2,500. 

This tiny island presented the Trus- 
teeship Council with problems which 
Sir Hugh Foot, of the United King- 
dom, described as “unusual and 
unique” when, on June 22, members 
began considering the annual report 
of the administering authority of the 
smallest trust territory. 

“It is a popular delusion to imagine 
that happiness is inevitable in the re- 
moteness of a distant tropical isle,” 
Sir Hugh observed. 

Not that the Nauruans are an un- 
happy people, the Council was told: 
perhaps they are too happy and love 
their island home too well. The main 
problem, as explained by the adminis- 
tering authority, is that their only 
source of income is being depleted 
and within 30 to 40 years will be ex- 
hausted. Even were this not so, it was 
said, the island is not large enough, 
with the normal population increase, 
to accommodate the population much 
longer. 

The Nauruan people live on the 
coastal belt between the beach and the 
coral cliff and around Buada Lagoon, 
the only area where food can be 
grown for local consumption. Most 
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other foodstuff has to be imported. 
The people are a mixture of Polyne- 
sian, Micronesian and Melanesian 
types and are most closely related to 
the Polynesians. There is no available 
information about the first inhabitants, 
nor does the Nauruan language pro- 
vide a clue as to their origin. 

The acute problem before the Coun- 
cil—but not a new problem—was 
what is to happen, when the phosphate 
deposits are exhausted, to these people 
who admit that they must find a new 
home but naturally do not wish to give 
up their national identity. What can 
be done, since no other suitable island 
has so far been found for them? 

Nauru is administered by the Aus- 
tralian Government, acting on behalf 
of itself and the other two joint ad- 
ministering authorities, New Zealand 
and the United Kingdom. Dudley Mc- 
Carthy appeared before the Council 
as the special representative of the ad- 
ministering authority. He was accom- 
panied by a Nauruan, Raymond Gada- 
bu, an adviser in the territory, who 
is a magistrate and a member of the 
Nauruan Local Government Council. 

Presenting the annual report to the 
Council, Mr. McCarthy pointed out 
that several underlying factors would 
have to condition all considerations 
relating to Nauru. The primary factor 
was the island’s remoteness. The in- 
digenous people were attractive in 
appearance, gentle, kindly and gener- 
ous in their disposition. The island 
was discovered in 1798 by Captain 
John Fearn on a voyage from New 
Zealand to the China Seas, and their 
contacts with the outside world, from 
1840 onwards, had not been very 
happy, and they had suffered con- 
siderably during the two world wars. 

The British Phosphate Commission- 
ers, who are responsible for the min- 
ing of the phosphate, were established 
at the end of the First World War, 
and an Australian administration was 
set up on behalf of the joint ad- 
ministering authority, initially under 


the mandates system of the League 
of Nations and later under the United 
Nations trusteeship system. The gen- 
eral situation was reflected in the 
growth of the population, which had 
numbered only 1,250 in 1910, when 
the island was used as a German wire- 
less station, and was now nearly 
double that figure, 2,456. Because of 
historical and geographic - circum- 
stances, the Nauruans had lived in 
isolation and had developed a homo- 
geneous culture. They were a closely- 
knit social group, with a strongly de- 
veloped sense of responsibility and 
affection for one another. 


They had lived entirely on the 
island’s agricultural produce until the 
phosphate deposits had been devel- 
oped, when they became accustomed 
to a higher level of living. Now the 
future of the islanders was a matter 
of grave concern. 


At the previous session of the 
Council Australia had reported that 
discussions had been started between 
Australia, the United Kingdom and 
New Zealand regarding a future home 
for the Nauruans. Such a new home 
would have to provide for an expand- 
ing population no longer accustomed 
to a simple rural economy; and access 
to some sort of metropolitan centre 
seemed necessary. Furthermore, if an- 
other island were chosen, it would 
have to be uninhabited or so sparsely 
inhabited that the removal of. its in- 
habitants in circumstances satisfactory 
to them would present no difficulties. 


Doubtful of Island Home 


In view of the complexity of the 
problem, the Australian investigators 
had gradually come to the conclusion 
that the idea of an island home should 
be set aside, at least for the time be- 
ing; that proposals should be worked 
out for consideration by the Nauruan 
people to include the possibility of re- 
settlement in one or more of the three 
metropolitan countries. Although that 
might be the easiest way out, the joint 
administering authorities had not 
wished to sacrifice a solution of ad- 
vantage to the Nauruans to one of 
expediency. The three Governments 
recognized that any solution should 
be based on the freely expressed 
wishes of the Nauruans. 


Proposals for resettlement had been 
discussed with the Nauruan people at 
a meeting in Canberra in October last 
year. Also, last December an Aus- 
tralian Government official had visited 
Nauru for two weeks for meetings 
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and discussions with the people. That 
official had stressed that the main 
point of difference was that the 
Nauruans had felt that their future 
home should be in a place where they 
could maintain their own separate 
identity, while the administering au- 
thority could see no way of making 
an arrangement of that kind without 
sacrificing the high level of living of 
the Nauruan people and without deny- 
ing them the opportunity for future 
advancement. The official had added 
that the Australian Government’s 
search for another island to which the 
Nauruans could be transferred had 
been fruitless, but it was willing to 
examine any places they might sug- 
gest. 


Difficulties Foreseen 


Another suggestion was that the 
people might be transferred to an 
area in Australia set aside solely for 
them. The major obstacle to such a 
proposal was that the _ separate 
Nauruan community would not be 
large enough to form a self-support- 
ing economy that would offer them 
adequate opportunities for advance- 
ment. Furthermore, it would be 
unusual for a community to be al- 
lowed to settle within the borders of 
another community, and history 
showed that such situations usually 
led to difficulties. 

The three Governments had reached 
the conclusion that the most practi- 
cal and promising solution was to 
admit the Nauruan people to perma- 
nent residence in Australia, New Zea- 
land and the United Kingdom, where 
they would live as other residents of 
those countries and would have ex- 
actly the same opportunities. The 
proposal was that, if the Nauruan 
people agreed, they would be gradual- 
ly transferred, over a period of some 
30 years, most of them to Australia 
as Australian citizens. There would 
be no restriction on where they might 
live in Australia; social contacts and 
associations would be freely open to 
them, and children born in Australia, 
New Zealand or the United Kingdom 
would be citizens of the country 
from birth. 

Assistance in making the transfer 
would be provided in two ways: 
young people would be given educa- 
tion in New Zealand or Australia to 
the fullest extent of their capabilities 
and an allowance of £600 per annum 
for five years, after which they would 
be assisted in finding suitable employ- 
ment, and, if they wished to marry, 
they would be provided with the de- 
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posit payment on the purchase of a 
house. Adults capable of taking em- 
ployment in any of the three countries 
would be given passage, a house, 
maintenance for a six-week period, 
further training or the tools necessary 
for self-employment, and they would 
immediately become eligible for all 
social welfare benefits. 

Whatever course they followed, Mr. 
McCarthy emphasized, the Nauruan 
people would have to face the fact 
that the island would not remain the 
permanent home of most of them, nor 
was it likely that any other home 
could be found which would enable 
them to preserve their national 
identity. But they would have the op- 
portunity to maintain and improve 
their level of living, there would be 
wider opportunities for their children, 
and they would be free to maintain 
their racial identity, to preserve their 
traditions and pride of race, if they 
chose to do sv, by marrying only 
among themselves. 

Last December, in accordance with 
a promise made by the Minister for 
Territories, Mr. McCarthy said, he 
himself had also been sent to Nauru 
to discuss the proposals with the 
Nauruan people and to help in assess- 
ing them in all their aspects. During 
that visit he had met personally with 
every section of the population and 
believed he had been heard by every 
Nauruan. On his departure, however, 
the Nauruan Local Government 
Council had informed him that the 
Nauruan people were not yet ready 
to accept the proposals, as they still 
hoped that a place might be found 
in which they could continue to live 
as a community. 

He assured the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil that the process of consultations 
and discussion with the Nauruans 
would continue and that any sug- 
gestion they might make would re- 
ceive the administering authority’s 
most earnest consideration. 

He expressed the opinion that the 
proposals were of a substantial and 
fair nature. The Nauruans themselves 
had recognized that the proposals 
were generous, and the three Gov- 
ernments were convinced that they 
were the most highly advantageous to 
the Nauruans that could be devised. 

Subsequently, in reply to a question 
by M. A. Vellodi, of India, Mr. 
Gadabu told the Council: “As we 
understand it, if we are to be re- 
settled in Australia, that can be done 
only at the expense of sacrificing our 
national identity as Nauruan people. 
Since the Australian Government took 
over the administration of the island 











in 1921 we have been taught—~andg 
are resigned to the idea—that at some 
time in the future we shall be a self. 
governing people. That is the reason 
why we feel that, although the offer 
by the Australian, New Zealand and 
United Kingdom Governments is 
very generous one, we cannot accept, 
Therefore, to us, resettlement on an 
island or in a place where we can re. 
tain our identity as Nauruans is a 
most important matter.” 

The general discussion on _ these 
unique problems proceeded through 
June 30. While it disclosed some vari- 
ations of opinion with regard to de- 
tails of the administration, the gen- 
eral opinion was that the problem of 
finding a new home for the Nauruans 
could not be solved without the con- 
sent of the indigenous people them- 
selves. 


“Interesting Position” 


Carlos Salamanca, of Bolivia, 
pointed out that if a plebiscite were 
taken, a minority might decide to re- 
main on Nauru. “The Council,” he 
pointed out, “would then be in a very 
interesting position. It would have to 
continue to protect the interests of, 
let us say, 500 or 600 persons. This, 
of course, is a hypothetical situation, 
but clearly such a situation would be 
senseless at this phase in the develop- 
ment of the situation in Nauru. ... 
If a minority chooses to remain in 
the territory, who would be respon- 
sible for that minority? The Trustee- 
ship Council or the Australian Gov- 
ernment, the New Zealand Govern- 
ment or the United Kingdom Govern- 
ment?” 

In reply, J. D. L. Hood, of Aus- 
tralia, said that in all frankness all 
he could say was that the problem 
now was a matter of consultation and 
that ascertainment of the views of the 
Nauruan people within a certain time 
would enable proper arrangements to 
be made. 

Valentin Oberemko, of the USSR, 
wanted to know whether the adminis- 
tering authority had discussed with the 
Nauruan population the possibility of 
Nauruans remaining on the island. 
Were such ideas as the need to re-es- 
tablish the topsoil after mining the 
phosphate, or the handing over of 
control of the mining of the phos 
phates to the Nauruans discussed with 
them? He suggested that if adminis 
tration of mining were handed over 
to the Nauruans, the tempo of mit- 
ing might be slowed down so that the 
exhaustion point of the phosphate 
supply might be extended for 100 oF 
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150 years—‘“which is actually quite 
ible.” 

was pointed out during the dis- 
cussion that importing of topsoil 
would remedy nothing, since the rock 
formation of the island is so porous 
that the topsoil would quickly dis- 
appear - 

Mr. Gadabu said that so far as 
slowing down the mining operations 
was concerned, the matter had been 
looked into but that it was under- 
stood not to be a practical proposition. 

On the other hand, Mr. Gadabu 
said, the question of the development 
of a fishing industry was being given 
serious consideration by both the 
Nauru Local Government Council 
and the administration. 





cal destruction of the trust territory 
and its gradual transformation into a 
barren desert on which no human be- 
ings could live.” 

The Soviet delegation, he added, 
considered the proposals of the ad- 
ministering authority as absolutely un- 
acceptable and categorically objected 
to them. In his opinion there were 
ways of ensuring normal living con- 
ditions for the indigenous people of 
the island, under conditions of free- 
dom and independence. To that end it 
was first necessary to hand over full 
control of the natural resources of the 
island to Nauruans—which meant that 
the British Phosphate Commission 
should be liquidated and all its assets 
and holdings handed over to the 


Dudley McCarthy (centre), special representative of the administering authority; 
J.D. L. Hood, of Australia (right); and Raymond Gadabu, of Nauru, an adviser. 


Mr. Oberemko declared that the 
administering authority was trying to 
force upon the inhabitants of Nauru 
the idea that in the near future life 
on the island would become impos- 
sible. The administering authority’s 
plan boiled down to this: All the 
youth and all the people capable of 
working would be removed from the 
island. More than 26 million tons of 
phosphate had been removed from 
the island since 1907; recently the 
yearly exports had been one million 
tons, with plans to increase the figure 
to 1.6 million tons a year. By official 
calculations there were approximately 
64 million tons of phosphate left on 
the island, and if the “predatory ex- 
ploitation” continued at the existing 
fate, supplies would last approximately 
30 or 40 years. 

“What we are now witnessing,” de- 
clared Mr. Oberemko, “is the physi- 
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Nauruans. Like the peoples of other 
colonies, the peoples of Nauru must 
be given freedom and independence. 

He suggested that a plebiscite be 
held in 1961, under control of the 
United Nations, to ascertain Nauruan 
wishes, and that a Trusteeship Council 
visiting mission be sent to the ter- 
ritory. 

Mr. Vellodi stressed that the point 
at issue was what the people of Nauru 
wanted, and what they wanted was 
not clear at the moment, except that 
they wished to maintain their national 
identity, which was fully understand- 
able. His delegation was confident 
that the administering authorities had 
no intention of imposing any solution 
against the wishes of the Nauruan 
people, but it might have been pref- 
erable if more than one proposal 
had been made. There was also the 
question of how many Nauruans 





would elect to stay on the island, and 
the question naturally arose as to how 
those people would live after the 
phosphate deposits had been ex- 
hausted. Therefore his delegation be- 
lieved that a beginning must be made 
to diversify the economy of the ter- 
ritory, to find alternative sources of 
revenue and food supplies. Efforts 
should be made to make worked-out 
phosphate lands cultivable. It had 
been said that that was not possible, 
but the matter should not be treated 
as a closed book. He thought that the 
administering authority should start a 
pilot project on a small piece of land 
to test the feasibility of the proposal. 

Jacques Koscziusko-Morizet, of 
France, said, “Luckily our Australian 
friends are on the scene. They have 
given full meaning to the term ‘happy 
island’ of the geographers of yester- 
year. They have lent assistance to 
Nauru, and the inhabitants there do 
not know what illiteracy is; they enjoy 
a standard of living which is unequalled 
in the rest of the Pacific and which is 
also unequalled in many other areas 
of the world.” 

He suggested that perhaps the 
Council was being carried away with 
the question of phosphate supplies 
being exhausted on the island when 
this was only one element of the 
problem. Even if exploitation of phos- 
phate had never been undertaken, 
emigration would still have become 
necessary because of the population 
increase and the infertility of the 
land. The problem before the Council 
came up frequently in all countries 
of the world which had to evacuate 
communities of a few hundred in- 
habitants because of a need to build 
a dam or extend a highway. In such 
cases there was always a reasonable 
solution which had been tried and 
tested, and it was not because Nauru 
was a trust territory that the Council 
should stray from the path of reason. 

Dr. Najmuddine Rifai, of the Unit- 
ed Arab Republic, stressed that a 
search for an alternative solution of 
the problem of a home for the Nau- 
ruans must continue. The Nauruans 
must not only give their unstinted 
agreement to any project for resettle- 
ment, he said, but they must be as- 
sured of opportunities and rights sec- 
ond to none in those countries to 
which they would eventually wish to 
move. The administering authority had 
made laudable efforts, but the new 
proposals, with all the material ad- 
vantages they might offer, did not 
meet the crucial demand of the 
Nauruans concerning their national 
identity and national existence. 
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With the exception of the adminis- 
tering authority, the problem had not 
received a thorough examination, 
either by the Council or by the 
Nauruans, he thought; the time had 
come for the Council to devise the 
means for such an examination, either 
through a subcommittee especially es- 
tablished for the purpose, or by in- 
structing the next visiting mission to 
the territory to give special attention 
to the problem, sparing neither time 
nor effort in its search for an accept- 
able and honorable solution. 

During the general debate there 


was some criticism of what some 
members regarded as a lack of prog- 
ress in the field of higher education, 
of lack of a uni-racial schools system 
on the island, of the administering au- 
thority’s incentives to European parents 
in Nauru to send their children to Aus- 
tralia for schooling, and of the powers 
given to the Local Government Coun- 
cil. The burden of the emphasis, how- 
ever, was on the future home of the 
Nauruans in view of the special con- 
ditions in the territory which appeared 
to make economic development im- 
possible. 


Council’s Conclusions and Recommendations 


On July 17 the Council adopted 
the recommendations of its drafting 
committee, composed of the repre- 
sentatives of Belgium, China, Paraguay 
and the United States. 

Regarding the proposals of Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand and the United 
Kingdom for consideration by the 
Nauruan people for their resettlement 
politan countries, the Council said that 
the wishes of the people must be para- 
mount and that the final solution must 
be fully discussed with and freely 
agreed upon by them. It noted with 
satisfaction the repeated assurances 
given by the administering authority 
that a final decision on their future 
would rest entirely with the Nauruans 
themselves. 

The Council also noted that the 
proposals continued to be under con- 
sideration by the Nauruan people, 
who, while considering them generous, 
were not yet ready to accept them and 
still hoped that a place might be found 
where they could continue to live as 
a separate community and retain their 
identity as Nauruans. 

Furthermore, the Council noted 
that the administering authority would 
continue to explore the possibility of 
finding a suitable home for them and 
that the Nauru Local Government 
Council had requested that particular 
attention be given to finding a suita- 
ble island off the Australian coast. It 
recommended that in such investiga- 
tions the administering authority bear 
in mind the need to maintain close co- 
operation with that Council. 

Aware that there would probably 
be a need for resettlement elsewhere, 
the Council invited the administering 
authority to keep the Nauruan people 
fully informed of the situation and to 
intensify its efforts in the educational 
field so that the people might be pre- 
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pared, as fully as possible, to adapt 
themselves to life elsewhere should a 
decision in favor of resettlement be 
taken. At the same time the local 
leaders should continue to impress 
upon the Nauruans the need of giving 
serious and continuing thought to their 
future. 

Bearing in mind that some Nau- 
ruans may decide to remain on the 
island, the Council recommended ob- 
taining further technical advice regard- 
ing the possibility of restoring worked- 
out phosphate land; establishment of 
a pilot project to assess the technical 
and economic feasibility of rehabilitat- 
ing such land; and a report to its next 
session. It also urged exploration of 
all possibilities of future economic de- 
velopment in the island. 

The Council also made recommen- 
dations regarding current conditions 
in the island. Considering it important 
that the Nauruan people be assisted 
to be self-governing in all their do- 
mestic affairs, it urged the administer- 
ing authority to take more energetic 
steps to devolve progressively and ex- 
peditiously the powers and functions 
of the administration upon the repre- 
sentative government institutions of 
the people. It also urged the Nauru 
Local Government Council to utilize 
to the fullest extent its existing powers 
and expressed concern that it had not 
yet seen fit to exercise its power of 
taxation. 

Regarding the civil service, the 
Council noted with regret that the 
situation regarding Nauruans holding 
higher positions of responsibility had 
remained unchanged, and it urged the 
administering authority to continue its 
efforts to train Nauruans for such 
positions in the administration. It also 
noted with regret that not one Nau- 
ruan holds a senior position with the 





British Phosphate Commissioners and 
urged the administering authority to 
provide the necessary professional 
training to enable Nauruans to hold 
such positions. 

Referring to the judiciary, the 
Council noted the possibility of ap. 
pointing a person not employed by 
the administration as a magistrate jp 
the district court and requested a re- 
port on the matter at the next session, 


The Council further noted with re- 
gret that the financial operations of 
the British Phosphate Commissioners 
as disclosed in the administering av- 
thority’s report were not sufficiently 
comprehensive to enable the Council 
to determine whether the Nauruan 
people received a fair and equitable 
share of the benefits from the industry. 


Touching on employment practices, 
the Council considered that any in- 
equality in employment conditions 
that might be based on difference of 
race or nationality should be 
eliminated. 

Regarding educational advance- 
ment, the Council noted with appre- 
ciation the observations of UNESCO 
and commended them to the admin- 
istering authority, in particular the 
recommendation regarding the need 
for training Nauruan teachers at the 
professional level and for intensifying 
the teaching of the English language 
in the early stages of education. It 
urged the administering authority to 
seek immediate solution to difficulties 
posed by the three separate primary 
school systems by establishing a single 
primary school system for all races. 

While recognizing the special diffi- 
culties regarding the future of the 
Nauruan people, the Council ex- 
pressed the opinion that, pending a 
final solution, the problem should not 
be allowed to prevent the people's 
progressive development toward self- 
government or independence; and it 
considered “realistic target dates” 
necessary, reflecting a proper sense 
of urgency for the rapid and planned 
advance of the territory in all aspects 
of its political life. 

Before concluding consideration of 
the Nauru question, the Council de 
cided that a United Nations visiting 
mission should go next year to the 
trust territories of both Nauru and 
New Guinea to make first-hand studies 
of conditions there. 

Sir Hugh Foot, of the United King- 
dom, was elected chairman; Delmas 
H. Nucker was confirmed as United 
States member; and Bolivia and India 
were asked to nominate the other 
members. 
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JLO’s General Conference 


RECOMMENDATION that govern- 
A ments promote action to make 
adequate housing available to all 
workers and their families was adopted 
by the International Labor Organiza- 
tion’s forty-fifth General Conference 
at a session held in Geneva from June 
7 to 29. 

The Conference, 1Lo’s policy-making 
body, also called on governments of 
all countries to adopt the objective of 
full and freely chosen employment; 
invited governments to consider in- 
creasing economic aid to the develop- 
ing countries; and opened the way for 
adoption next year of new internation- 
al labor standards regarding voca- 
tional training and social security. 

In addition, the Conference, among 
other things, admitted Kuwait, Mauri- 
tania and Sierra Leone to ILO mem- 
bership, raising the total to 100; adopt- 
ed an ILO budget of $11,115,438 for 
1962; and adopted a number of reso- 
lutions on questions not specifically 
on this year’s agenda, including the 
membership of the Republic of South 
Africa, the Freedom-from-Hunger 
Campaign launched by the Food and 
Agriculture Organization, problems of 
older workers, and ratification of an 




























Workers around the world benefit from 
0-sponsored conventions and recom- 
mendations adhered to by governments. 
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More Housing, 


Full Employment Recommended 


ILO convention on freedom of asso- 
ciation. 

The Conference brought together 
delegations representing governments, 
employers’ organizations and work- 
ers’ Organizations from 94 of ILo’s 
member countries. 

The President of the Conference 
was Burma’s Minister for Industry, 
Mines and Labor, M. A. Raschid. 
Vice-Presidents were Jovan Popovic, 
government delegate of Yugoslavia; 
Francisco A. P. Muro de Nadal, em- 
ployers’ delegate of Argentina; and 
L. Lawrence Borha, workers’ delegate 
of Nigeria. 


Workers’ Housing 


The recommendation concerning 
workers’ housing, unanimously adopt- 
ed, states that national housing policy 
should promote the construction of 
housing and related community facili- 
ties so as to make adequate and de- 
cent housing accommodation and a 
suitable living environment available 
to all workers and their families. 

As for financing, it states that the 
rent or payments toward purchase of 
adequate and decent housing should 
not cost the worker more than a 
reasonable proportion of income. 

The Conference unanimously adopt- 
ed, in addition to the recommenda- 
tion, a resolution concerning inter- 
national action in the field of workers’ 
housing. This appeals to governments 
of economically developed countries 
and international organizations to in- 
clude, as part of their technical co- 
Operation programs, assistance to de- 
veloping countries for construction of 
workers’ housing. 

It recommends that the cost of 
providing adequate housing for work- 
ers be considered as an integral part 
of the cost of establishing large-scale 
industrial undertakings distant from 
normal centres of population. 

Two items on the agenda for this 
session — vocational training and 
equality of treatment of nationals and 
non-nationals in ‘social security—were 
before the Conference for first dis- 








cussion, with a view to the elaboration 
of new international labor standards. 

The conclusions adopted by the 
Conference will serve as a basis for 


the preparation, after consultation 
with governments, of draft instruments 
to be submitted to the next session, 
in June 1962, for final decision. 

Regarding social security, the con- 
clusions approved this year look for- 
ward to a convention which would en- 
tail for a member state ratifying it an 
obligation to grant within its territory 
to the nationals of any other member 
having also ratified it the same treat- 
ment as it grants to its own nationals 
under its social security laws and 
regulations. 

The Conference unanimously called 
on governments of all countries to 
adopt, as a major goal of social and 
economic policy, the objective of full, 
productive and freely chosen employ- 
ment. 

Governments were also asked to 
recognize the importance of invest- 
ment not only in the material means 
of production but also in the full de- 
velopment of the potentialities of hu- 
man beings in spheres such as educa- 
tion, housing and protection of health. 

Ito Director-General David A. 
Morse was asked to prepare for con- 
sideration by the Governing Body a 
program of ILO action in the field of 
employment, including research and 
practical operations with special refer- 
ence to the needs and problems of de- 
veloping countries. 


Technical Cooperation 


After examining 1Lo’s role in the 
promotion of economic expansion and 
social progress in developing coun- 
tries, the Conference adopted a resolu- 
tion which, among other things: 

invites member governments to con- 
sider increasing economic and techni- 
cal assistance to the developing coun- 
tries and reminds them of the goal of 
1 per cent of national income of the 
economically advanced countries rec- 
ommended by the General Assembly 
of the United Nations; 

reaffirms the principle of full re- 
spect for national sovereignty and in- 
dependence; 

emphasizes the necessity of further 
increasing ILO’s operational activities; 

recommends priority for the train- 
ing of national personnel urgently 
needed for the promotion of economic 
and social development; 

recommends continued close atten- 
tion to manpower assessment and de- 
velopment; 

suggests the participation of em- 
ployers’, workers’ and other organiza- 
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tions in the technical cooperation ac- 
tivities of the contributing countries; 

invites the attention of governments 
engaged in national development plan- 
ning to ILo facilities for helping them 
assess their needs and priorities in the 
labor and social fields; 

invites ILO’s Governing Body to 
take up a number of matters having to 
do with technical assistance activities; 
and 

requests the Governing Body to take 
steps to ensure the effective and effi- 
cient use of the technical assistance 
provided and to keep abreast of its 
further development. 

Among matters not specifically on 
this year’s agenda was a resolution 
adopted by a vote of 163 to none, 
with 89 abstentions, condemning the 
racial policies of the Government of 
the Republic of South Africa. The 
Conference expressed “the utmost 
sympathy with those people of South 
Africa whose fundamental rights are 
suppressed by the apartheid policy of 
the South African Government” and 
declared that the continued member- 
ship of South Africa “is not consist- 
ent” with ILo’s aims and purposes. It 
requested ILo’s Governing Body to 
advise the Republic to withdraw from 
ILO membership until such time as the 
South African Government abandons 
apartheid and also requested the Gov- 
erning Body to ensure speedy imple- 
mentation of the resolution. 

The Conference welcomed the 
Freedom - from- Hunger Campaign 
launched by FAO in cooperation with 
the United Nations and the specialized 
agencies and drew the special atten- 
tion of employers’ and workers’ organ- 
izations to the importance of the 
campaign. 

The Conference urged 1Lo members 
and employers’ and workers’ organiza- 
tions, in developing their economic 
and social programs, to give special 
attention to the particular needs of 
older workers and to the contribution 
older workers can make to economic 
and social development; and to im- 
prove their social security systems to 
meet the particular needs of older 
workers, both during their working 
lives and in retirement. 

The Conference invited Lo mem- 
bers which have not already done so 
to ratify two ILO conventions relating 
to freedom of association (the Free- 
dom of Association and Protection of 
the Right to Organize Convention, 
1948, and the Right to Organize and 
Collective Bargaining Convention, 


1949), and to place fully into effect 
the provisions of those conventions. 
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Twelve Principles Proposed 


for Capital Development Fund 


T its fifteenth session, the General 

Assembly decided in principle 
that a United Nations Capital Devel- 
opment Fund should be established. 


The idea of such a fund may be 
traced back to the third session of the 
Sub-Commission on Economic De- 
velopment, in March-April 1949, 
when the Sub-Commission’s Chairman, 
V. K. R. V. Rao, of India, proposed 
that a United Nations Economic De- 
velopment Agency should be set up. 
Among the suggested functions of 
such an agency was to finance or help 
to finance schemes of economic devel- 
opment which could not be financed 
from a country’s own resources and 
for which loans could not be secured 
“on strict business principles.” 

Subsequently the problem of eco- 
nomic assistance to underdeveloped 
countries was discussed at meetings 
of the Economic and Social Council, 
the Assembly and various specially- 
appointed committees, and in 1957 
the Assembly decided to set up a 
Special Fund. A preparatory commit- 
tee established to work out rules under 
which the Special Fund would operate 
met during March and April 1958, 
and its discussions touched on the pos- 
sibility of the Special Fund’s paving 
the way for a United Nations Capital 
Development Fund. 

Finally, at its fifteenth session, the 
General Assembly resolved that a com- 
mittee on which 25 governments would 
be represented on the basis of equi- 
table geographic distribution should 
consider all necessary concrete meas- 
ures, including draft legislation. It was 
to submit its recommendations and 
the draft legislation to the Economic 
and Social Council meeting in July- 
August this year, and the Council was 
to transmit these proposals, with its 
comments, to the sixteenth session of 
the Assembly in September. 


The committee recently concluded 
a series of meetings with a recom- 
mendation that the General Assembly 
extend the life of the committee, 
which had not been able to complete 
all its work in time for consideration 
at the summer session of the Economic 
and Social Council. At the same time 
the committee proposed 12 general 
principles for the establishment and 
operation of a United Nations Capital 
Development Fund and requested the 








Council to transmit these principles to 
all members of the United Nations and 
to all the specialized agencies. 

The proposal for extension of the 
committee’s mandate in order to pre- 
pare the statute for the proposed fund 
was put forward in the form of a 
draft resolution for consideration by 
the Assembly at its next session. 

A 13-member subcommittee, com- 
posed of representatives of Argentina, 
Brazil, Canada, France, India, Indo- 
nesia, Iraq, Nigeria, USSR, United 
Arab Republic, United Kingdom, 
United States and Yugoslavia, drafted 
the 12 general principles. Some mem- 
bers wished to draft principles with 
specific reference to legislation for a 
Capital Development Fund. Others, 
however, maintained that their in- 
structions with respect to the estab- 
lishment of such a fund would make 
it difficult to discuss principles directly 
related to such legislation. Consequent- 
ly, in order to have maximum agree- 
ment, it was decided to formulate 
principles having general application. 

The 12 principles were, therefore, 
unanimously recommended as follows: 

Assistance from the Fund to under- 
developed countries should be directed 
toward the achievement of accelerated 
and self-sustained growth of their 
economies. In keeping with this ob- 
jective, assistance should be oriented 
toward the diversification of their 
economies, with due regard to the 
need for industrial development as a 
basis for social progress. 

The provision of assistance shall be 
in conformity with the purposes and 
principles of the Charter. 

Operations of the Fund should not 
serve as a means for foreign economic 
and political interference in the in- 
ternal affairs of assisted countries and 
should not be influenced by consid- 
erations relating to the nature of their 
economic and political systems. 

Assistance should be of a kind and 
in a form in accordance with the 
wishes of the recipients and should 
involve no unacceptable conditions 
for them, political, economic, military 
or other. 

Assistance from the Fund should 
be provided in such forms and on 
such terms as are compatible with the 
continued economic development of 
the assisted countries, taking due ac 
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count of their balance-of-payments po- 
sition and prospects. 

Assistance from the Fund should 
be given in a flexible manner and not 
necessarily be limited to specific proj- 
ects or groups of projects. Assistance 
can also be given in support of general 
development plans, where such plans 
exist, or to general development re- 
quirements. 

Resources of the Fund must be 
large enough to make a significant 
contribution toward the achievement 
of accelerated and self-sustained eco- 
nomic growth of the less developed 
countries. 

While funds should be derived from 
contributions by all members, the bulk 
of the contributions to the Fund 
should come from the more developed 
countries in a readily and economically 
usable form. 

The size and the nature of the con- 
tributions of the less developed coun- 
tries to the Fund should not be such 
as to hamper the effective mobiliza- 
tion of their resources for their own 
economic development. 

Contributions to the Fund should 
ensure the provision of assistance on 
along-term and continuing basis. 

Resources available to the Fund 
should be augmented by a portion of 
any savings from progress made in 
internationally supervised worldwide 
disarmament. ' 

Every effort should be made to co- 
ordinate the assistance rendered by the 
Fund with assistance from other 
sources so as to achieve the maximum 
permanent beneficial effect on the 
economies of the less developed coun- 
tries. 

The committee also considered other 
principles on which it was recognized 
that general agreement would be more 
difficult to achieve. Thus the addition 
of a new principle was suggested to 
provide that all members of the Fund’s 
governing body should have equal vot- 
ing rights. However, after an exchange 
of views, it was decided that when the 
committee drafts the proposed legisla- 
tion it should take into account the 
desirability of devising such an ar- 
fangement for intergovernmental con- 
trol and for voting in accordance with 
the principles and purposes of the 
Charter, so as to inspire the confidence 
of all members of the Fund. This point 
was not added to the principles but 
to the draft resolution recommended 
to the Assembly for adoption. 

The committee noted in its report 
that it had lacked the time for care- 
ful, exhaustive consideration of all the 
Preparatory measures which might be 
laken: that was why it recommended 
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that its mandate be extended. It also 
recommended that the Secretary-Gen- 
eral prepare a report on the financial 
needs of the less developed countries 
and on the impact of existing financial 
institutions. 

Its resolution recommending the ex- 
tension of the life of the committee 
was approved by a roll-call vote of 17 





in favor (Brazil, Burma, Chile, Den- 
mark, Ghana, India, Indonesia, Iraq, 
Italy, Netherlands, Nigeria, Pakistan, 
Peru, Sudan, USSR, United Arab Re- 
public, Yugoslavia) to 4 against (Can- 
ada, France, United Kingdom, United 
States), with Japan abstaining. Argen- 
tina, Czechoslovakia and the Ivory 
Coast were absent during the voting. 


Mr. Cordier and Mr. Narasimhan 


on New Assignments 


CHANGE in assignments for An- 
drew W. Cordier, of the United 
States, for 16 years Executive Assist- 
ant to the Secretary-General, and for 
Chakravarthi V. Narasimhan, of 
India, Under-Secretary for Specia! 
Political Affairs, was announced by 
Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold 
at a press conference at United Na- 
tions Headquarters on June 26. 
“Recently Mr. Cordier informed me 
of his wish to resign as Executive 
Assistant in order to assist in the 
adjustment of posts at the Under- 
Secretary level, taking into account the 
much enlarged and revised geographi- 
cal character of the membership of 
the United Nations,” Mr. Hammar- 
skjold said. “I un- 
derstood that this 
wish also reflected 
Mr. Cordier’s views 
regarding the dis- 
position of his per- 
sonal efforts during 
forthcoming years. 
I asked Mr. Cord- 
ier kindly to con- 
tinue to help me, 
in the first place, 
with the tasks re- 
lating to the work of the General 
Assembly—to do that as a special 
assignment. Mr. Cordier agreed, and 
thus, effective from August 1, Mr. 
Cordier will be Under-Secretary in 
charge of General Assembly and re- 
lated affairs. The remaining part of 
the tasks which so far have fallen on 
the Executive Assistant will be taken 
care of by Mr. Narasimhan, who will 
then be, on an ad hoc basis, as 
an additional assignment, something 
which I might perhaps, in European 
terminology, most properly call chef 
de cabinet.” 





Mr. Cordier 


In a letter to Mr. Cordier, Mr. 
Hammarskjold wrote that the Execu- 
tive Assistant had made an outstand- 





ing contribution to the development 
of the United Nations, had a distin- 
guished record as an_ international 
civil servant and had carried the great- 
est responsibilities. 

Replying to this letter, Mr. Cordier 
wrote: “I am most grateful for your 
kindly remarks regarding my work as 
a member of the Secretariat. Although 
I shall revert to the matter at the time 
of my actual separation from the Sec- 
retariat, I take the occasion now to 
tell you that it has been a priceless 
privilege to have had you as my chief 
during these years.” 

C. V. Narasimhan has been Under- 
Secretary for Special Political Affairs 
since December 1, 1958. He came 
to United Nations 
Headquarters after 
serving as Execu- § 
tive Secretary of 7 
the United Nations | 
Economic Commis- 
sion for Asia and 
the Far East. He 
was educated at 
Madras University 
and at Oxford and 
at the time of 
his appointment to 
ECAFE in September 1956 was serving 
as Joint Secretary in the Economic 
Affairs Department of the Ministry of 
Finance of India. 

On March 11, 1960, the Secretary- 
General placed the services of Mr. 
Narasimhan at the disposal of Paul 
G. Hoffman, Managing Director of 
the United Nations Special Fund, to 
serve as Associate Managing Director 
of the Fund, while retaining his rank 
and status as Under-Secretary for 
Special Political Affairs. 

Since January 1961, Mr. Narasim- 
han has been working mainly as 
Under-Secretary for Special Political 
Affairs and has been devoting a part 
of his time to the work of the United 
Nations Special Fund. 





Mr. Narasimhan 
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South West Africa Committee 


on Data-Seeking ‘Tour 


HE Committee on South West 

Africa, charged by the General 
Assembly with investigating the situa- 
tion in South West Africa, a man- 
dated territory administered by the 
Republic of South Africa, left New 
York June 20 on the first part of its 
journey. Its first stop was Ghana. 

A few weeks before their depar- 
ture, members of the Committee ap- 
plied for visas from the Government 
of South Africa to go to South West 
Africa for an on-the-spot investiga- 
tion and to South Africa to discuss 
with the Government practical ar- 
rangements for implementing the As- 
sembly’s resolutions concerning South 
West Africa; neither request was 
granted. 

Visas for Bechuanaland, with trans- 
it visas through Southern Rhodesia, 
were granted by the United Kingdom 
in response to the Committee’s wish 
to go to the British protectorate to 
gather information for its investiga- 
tion. The Committee had expressed 
the view that the “continued refusal” 
of the Government of the Republic of 
South Africa to permit it to enter 
South West Africa made it “absolute- 
ly essential” to go to Bechuanaland, 
which adjoins the mandated territory. 

Accordingly, the Committee 
planned to visit first Ghana and 
Bechuanaland and, on the return trip, 
Tanganyika and the United Arab Re- 
public, where refugees from South 
West Africa were reportedly available 
for interviews. 

Making the trip were Professor 
Enrique Rodriguez Fabregat, of Uru- 
guay, Chairman; Victorio D. Carpio, 
of the Philippines, Vice-Chairman; 
Poul Boeg, of Denmark, Rapporteur; 
Antonio Houaiss, of Brazil, who was 
to join the Committee in Africa; 
Girma Abebe, of Ethiopia; Carlos 
Gonzalez Calvo of Guatemala; Sasmo- 
jo Karseno, of Indonesia; and Mostafa 
Rateb Abdel Wahab, of the United 
Arab Republic. 

Soon after the Committee left New 
York—on July 5—the Chairman 
cabled Secretary-General Dag Ham- 
marskjold, drawing his attention, un- 
der Article 99 of the Charter—which 
empowers the Secretary-General to 
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South Africa Rejects 
on-the-Spot I nvestigation 


bring to the Security Council any 
matter which he believes may threaten 
the maintenance of international peace 
and security—to what he described 
as “the explosive situation resulting 
from the attitude of the Government 
of the Republic of South Africa.” He 
cited that Government’s refusal to 
permit the Committee to enter the 
mandated territory of South West 
Africa as requested by the General 
Assembly, “violations of human 
rights” in the territory and “violation 
of the sacred trust” embodied in the 
League of Nations mandate. 


The Chairman further stated that 
information gathered by the Com- 
mittee from political refugees from 
South West Africa and other sources 
showed “gravely explosive reactions 
from all African peoples, which, un- 
less alleviated by timely action, are 
bound soon to reach the breaking 
point, endangering peace and security 
in this region of the world.” 

For those reasons, he stated, the 
Committee felt it was of the utmost 
urgency that member states be notified 
immediately of the imminent threat 
to international peace and security 
“in order that timely international ac- 
tion may be taken to put this explo- 
sive situation to an end, thus enabling 
the Committee to implement its spe- 
cial and urgent mission to the man- 
dated territory as fully and as ex- 
peditiously as possible even without 
the cooperation of the Government 
of the Republic of South Africa.” 

A message dated July 7 from the 
Foreign Minister of the Republic, 
Eric H. Louw, said that, despite the 
refusal of South Africa to grant visas 
to the South West Africa Committee, 
“Professor Rodriguez Fabregat.. . . 
yesterday publicly reiterated his de- 
termination to enter South West Afri- 
ca without the permission of the Gov- 
ernment.” 


Should an attempt be made “il- 
legally to cross the South West Afri- 









can border with or without help of 
dissident elements,” Mr. Louw said, 
“the Government will, however re. 
luctantly, be obliged to prevent it” 
Any attempt by a Committee of the 
United Nations to force an entry into 
the territory “after visas had been 
refused for the reasons fully set out 
in my letter of May 10 would in. 
volve the United Nations in an act of 
aggression,” Mr. Louw declared. He 
said that, contrary to remarks by Pro- 
fessor Rodriguez Fabregat, “there is 
peace and order and planned progress 
for all races in the territory.” He 
particularly repeated an offer made 
in May that “an independent observer 
of international standing be asked to 
investigate the Government’s claim 
that the situation in South West Afri- 
ca is not in any way a threat to world 
peace.” Finally, he pointed out that 
“action proposed to be taken by the 
Fabregat Committee would gravely 
prejudice the contentious proceedings 
at present pending in the International 

South West Africa, a former Ger- 
man colony placed under League of 
Nations mandate at the end of the 
First World War, is the only remain- 
ing mandated territory: all others have 
become independent or are under the 
international trusteeship system. The 
United Nations has been concerned 
with the territory since 1946. 


Two Assembly Resolutions 


Last December, at its fifteenth ses- 
sion, the General Assembly asked the 
Committee on South West Africa “to 
investigate the situation prevailing in 
the territory” and to make proposals, 
among other matters, concerning “the 
conditions for restoring a climate of 
peace and security” there. The Com- 
mittee was asked to carry out an it 
vestigation of the situation in the 
mandated territory with the coopera 
tion of South Africa, if possible, “and 
without it if necessary.” 

On February 23 the Committee 
made public a letter from the Gov 
ernment of South Africa stating that 
it could not accede to a request for 
the Committee to visit the territory of 
South West Africa and pointing out 
that the question of South West Afri- 
ca was before the International Court 
of Justice and was therefore sub 
judice. 

In a second resolution, adopted 
April 17, after South Africa had 
stated its refusal to grant facilities for 
a visit, the Assembly instructed the 
Committee to discharge its tasks with 
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the cooperation of the Union, if 
available, “and without it if neces- 

.” The resolution also called the 
attention of the Security Council to 
the situation in the territory, declar- 
ing that if allowed to continue it 
would “endanger international peace 
and security.” 

At the end of April, the Committee 
on South West Africa met in closed 
session to consider ways of carrying 
out the Assembly’s instructions for an 
on-the-spot investigation. After the 
second meeting, on May 1, a com- 
muniqué was issued stating that the 
Committee had approved the text of a 
letter to the Foreign Minister of South 
Africa “concerning the implementa- 
tion of the mission entrusted to the 
Committee.” 

Before going into closed session, the 
Committee held an open discussion 
on April 27 during which speakers 
compared the situation with that con- 
fronting the Assembly’s Special Com- 
mittee on Hungary some four years 
before. The five-nation Committee 
was established in 1956 to investigate 
and report on conditions in Hungary. 
It was unable to enter Hungary, how- 
ever, and submitted its report to the 
Assembly in June 1957 after ques- 
tioning witnesses in a number of 
European countries. 

One of the speakers citing the 
Hungarian precedent was the Chair- 
man of the Committee on South West 
Africa, who had suggested on a pre- 
vious occasion that if the Committee 
were unable to visit South West Africa 
it might go instead to neighboring 
territories. The Committee, he de- 
clared, should not consider itself 
obliged to accept rejection. 

Eamonn L. Kennedy, of Ireland, 
also referred to the action taken by 
the Special Committee on Hungary 
and expressed concern that the Com- 
mittee on South West Africa might 
be rebuffed, a concern which he said 
was shared by a number of other 
delegations. Mr. Kennedy also re- 
called that a petitioner representing 
the South West Africa Peoples’ Or- 
ganization had told the Trusteeship 
Committee of the General Assembly 
in March that he did not think it 
would be of much use to visit neigh- 
boring territories. 


Action by Secretary-General 

Also during the open part of the 
Meeting, the Committee was informed 
by a representative of the Secretary- 
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General, José Rolz Bennett, of action 
taken by Mr. Hammarskjold in con- 
nection with the Assembly’s decision. 

The Secretary-General, on April 12, 
had sent a letter to the President of 
the Security Council drawing the 
Council’s attention to the matter, as 
provided in the April resolution; two 
days later, on April 14, he had trans- 
mitted a copy of the resolution to 
Mr. Louw and had drawn the South 
African Government’s attention to the 
paragraph which instructed the Com- 
mittee to discharge its mandate with 
the cooperation of the Government if 
possible and without it if not; finally, 
he had dispatched copies of the reso- 
lution to all members of the United 
Nations, accompanied by identical 
notes stressing a paragraph which 
calls on all members to give the Com- 
mittee any assistance it may require. 


South Africa’s Position 


In a letter to the Secretary-General 
on May 10, written in reply to his 
letter of April 14, the South African 
Foreign Minister gave his Govern- 
ment’s views on the Assembly’s reso- 
lution. He also stated that his Gov- 
ernment could not accede to the re- 
quest that it facilitate the mission of 
the Committee on South West Africa 
to visit the territory. 

On another aspect of the question, 
the Government stressed its convic- 
tion that international peace and se- 
curity were not threatened by the situ- 
ation in South West Africa. It said it 
was prepared “to confirm” that con- 
viction by agreeing to the appoint- 
ment of “an independent person of 
international standing” who would 
“conduct an impartial and objective 
enquiry into the validity or otherwise 
of this particular charge.” The person 
in question would be mutually agreed 
upon by the President of the United 
Nations General Assembly and the 
South African Government. 

The letter was made public at 
United Nations Headquarters on May 
17, several days after the Committee 
on South West Africa had released 
the text of a letter it had sent ‘Mr. 
Louw on May 1 telling him of the 
planned trip in June and expressing 
“the sincere hope” that the Govern- 
ment would extend “full cooperation.” 
Signed by the Chairman, the letter 
stated that the Committee intended to 
offer the population of South West 
Africa “an opportunity to present its 
views,” adding that Committee mem- 


bers would also “welcome discussions” 
with representatives of the South 
African Government, both before and 
after their visit. 

Mr. Louw, in his letter to the Secre- 
tary-General, said that the Govern- 
ment took “strong exception” to the 
suggestion that a United Nations com- 
mittee was “entitled to have consulta- 
tions with the inhabitants of the ter- 
ritory.” He noted that this was a 
procedure which was not allowed un- 
der the League of Nations mandates 
system. 

In an implied reference to the fact 
that Ethiopia, which, with Liberia, 
took the case to the International 
Court last November, serves on the 
Committee on South West Africa, Mr. 
Louw observed that one of the mem- 
bers of the committee which proposed 
to visit the territory “is actually the 
representative of a plaintiff” in the 
Court proceedings. 


Resolution Assailed 


Mr. Louw also took issue with the 
Assembly’s instruction to the Com- 
mittee to carry out its investigation 
without the cooperation of South 
Africa “if necessary.” “What precise- 
ly is meant by this directive is not 
clear,” he said, “unless, of course, it 
was the intention of those responsible 
for the drafting . . . to convey an im- 
plied threat” by which his Govern- 
ment “is to be coerced into abandon- 
ing a position “which it has consistent- 
ly taken up, and which is well-founded 
in fact and in law.” 

In stating his Government’s objec- 
tions to the proposed visit, the Foreign 
Minister also declared that such a 
procedure would “go far beyond any 
authority which the United Nations 
could claim to have derived from 
either principle or precedent under 
the defunct League of Nations.” He 
added that the General Assembly had 
“refused even to consider the sincere 
efforts” made by his Government in 
the past to find a mutually satisfactory 
solution to the problem. 

In rejecting the Assembly resolu- 
tion’s references to a possible threat 
to peace and security, Mr. Louw de- 
scribed the charge as “both spurious 
and ridiculous” and added that it 
was “obviously being made in order 
to circumvent the contention of the 
South African Government that this 
matter is still sub judice before the 
International Court of Justice.” 
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Economic Survey 


(Continued from page 11) 


and grants. While these foreign funds 
have brought benefits to the under- 
developed countries, they have also 
added to their current and future 
costs. The expanding volume of for- 
eign official loans and private invest- 
ments has entailed a larger outflow of 
interest and dividend payments. Since 
the exports of underdeveloped coun- 
tries as a group have not risen as rap- 
idly, this has meant that a higher pro- 
portion of current exports has been 
required to service foreign debt. 

Unless there is a marked and sus- 
tained improvement in their export 
earnings, underdeveloped countries are 
likely to find the burden of their inter- 
national indebtedness accentuated 
rather than diminished in the 1960’s, 
the Survey indicates. While such con- 
siderations do not imply that under- 
developed countries should not assume 
more foreign liabilities, they do draw 
attention to the need for accelerated 
national efforts to meet the require- 
ments of economic development. 

In countries where income and 
standards of living are low, it may not 
be easy to save a larger proportion of 
a constant income; but clearly, the 
Survey points out, when income is 
growing it should be possible to save 
a large part of this increment. Govern- 
ments, therefore, have an important 
task to perform in stimulating higher 
levels of domestic saving. 

The needs of the underdeveloped 
countries are so great that govern- 
ments have had to undertake large 
outlays on education, health and nu- 
merous other services, some of which 
are vital to programs of economic de- 
velopment. However, since one way 
for governments to increase their sav- 
ing lies in limiting current expendi- 
ture, careful scrutiny of such expendi- 
ture might reveal a number of activi- 
ties which could yield precedence to 
more urgent tasks. 


Centrally Planned Economies 


In the centrally planned economies, 
state ownership of most of the produc- 
tive capacity enables governments to 
establish investment projects largely 
on the basis of the availability of 
physical resources without concern for 
prior mobilization of financial means. 
Nevertheless, financial planning is im- 
portant because the economies rely on 
the flow of money for the distribution 
of income as well as goods, the Survey 
reports. 

Budgetary saving, which on the 
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average was the largest source of 
funds for financing investment, ac- 
counted for a declining share of sav- 
ing during the course of the decade. 
At the beginning of the period most 
of the profits of state enterprises were 
transferred to the budget, and a large 
part of the financial needs of the en- 
terprises were served instead by grants. 

This policy, tending to mainfain 
strict centralized control over the fi- 
nances of the enterprises, was subse- 
quently altered so as to leave a much 
greater portion of the profits at the 
disposal of the enterprises. The col- 
lective farms and the private sector 
also substantially increased their share 
of total saving. In the collective farms 
this change came about largely 
through a rise in money earnings re- 
sulting from increases in prices paid 
by the state purchasing agencies. 

The rise in private saving was in- 
fluenced by several factors: among 
these were a substantial improvement 
in real personal income and an in- 
crease in the supply of investment 
goods allocated by the state authori- 
ties to private housing construction. 
In several countries in 1958-1959 bud- 
getary saving amounted to only about 


Summary Chronology 


half or less than half of total saving. 

The directions taken by interna- 
tional capital flows among the cep- 
trally planned economies were iargely 
but not entirely influenced by the dif- 
ferences in the level of industrial de- 
velopment among the various central- 
ly planned economies. 

The bulk of the foreign loans was 
received by the less industrialized 
European and Asian countries. Among 
the lending countries, by far the most 
important was the Soviet Union, but 
substantial loans were also granted by 
Czechoslovakia, eastern Germany and 
mainland China. Although the credits 
received by the last country from the 
Soviet Union were considerable, the 
loans granted by mainland China to 
other countries were not much smaller. 

The actual impact of the inflow of 
foreign capital on the development of 
the receiving countries was at times 
considerably greater than would ap- 
pear from the quantitative data. The 
loans received in the form of ma- 
chinery and equipment for essential 
industries played a considerable role 
in the postwar recovery of several 
countries and in the initiation of their 
industrialization. 


of United Nations Action 


PART XI: 


JUNE 1: 

Wuo’s Executive Board, meeting in 
Geneva from May 29 to June 1, was 
informed by the Director-General that 
481 doctors were working in the Congo, 
compared with 761 reportedly employed 
there before independence. Sixty-one 
Congolese assistants medicaux were 
completing their studies in medical 
schools in France toward a degree, and 
it was hoped to give such training to 
another 30 this year. Fellowships for 
medical education were given to seven 
Congolese undergraduates at universities 
in France and Switzerland. Other fellow- 
ships had been awarded through the 
United Nations by France, Israel, Italy, 
Tunisia and the United States, some of 
them in medicine. Other countries, such 
as Belgium and the USSR, also had re- 
ceived a number of students. 


Relating to the Congo 


June I-July 15, 1961 


JUNE 12: 

An exchange of letters between the 
Secretary-General and President Kasa- 
vubu and the text of an agreement be- 
tween the Republic of the Congo and 
the United Nations on economic and 
financial aid were released. The agree- 
ment provided that the United Nations 
would place at the disposal of the Mon- 
etary Council sums of foreign currency 
to be used “exclusively to finance ¢s- 
sential imports and to cover related 
costs.” The agreement was reached in 
discussions held in Leopoldville by Pres- 
ident Kasavubu and a mission headed by 
Philippe de Seynes, United Nations 
Under-Secretary of Economic and Social 
Affairs. The Secretary-General 


nounced the amount of the first install- 
ment to be transferred to the Congo— 
$10 million. 
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The Acting Chairman of the Commis- 
sion of Investigation established to in- 
yestigate the circumstances of the death 
of Patrice Lumumba and his colleagues 
informed the President of the Security 
Council that the Commission had held 
14 meetings in New York and would 
now proceed to Geneva and Brussels, 
where it would continue its investigation, 
“and, eventually, it would carry out 
inquiries in the Congo” (S/4836). 


JUNE 16: 

It was announced that the Executive 
Board of UNESCO had approved plans 
for UNESCO’s continuing cooperation in 
efforts to establish sound educational 
programs at all levels in the Congo. 


JUNE 20: 

Secretary-General Hammarskjold 
transmitted to the Security Council and 
the General Assembly the text of an 
agreement reached on June 19 in 
Leopoldville between representatives of 
Leopoldville and Stanleyville authorities 
on the convening of the Congolese 
Parliament on June 25. 


Under the agreement, Parliament 
would be convened by President Kasa- 
yubu on that day at the site of Lovanium 
University, near Leopoldville. The two 
parties to the agreement stated that “the 
free passage of members of Parliament 
through the Congo shall be ensured by 
the United Nations at the request in 
writing of the members concerned.” 


The agreement also requested the Unit- 
ed Nations “to continue to accord its 
good offices to the parties concerned in 
seeking a real and satisfactory solution 
to the Congolese crisis and to that end 
it shall be authorized to arrange all the 
necessary contacts between the Congo- 
lese political leaders.” 

In his covering letter to this report 
(S/4841) the Secretary-General said 
that he had “informed the authorities 
concerned” that he accepted “all the 
responsibilities which under this agree- 
ment devolve upon the United Nations 
and will continue to render all possible 
assistance to facilitate the meeting of 
Parliament at the place and date agreed 
upon.” 

The discussions between the two dele- 
gations, the report said, took place after 
preliminary explorations undertaken by 
representatives of the Secretary-General. 

The text of the agreement was at- 
tached to the report, together with sep- 
arate statements by representatives of 
the two delegations. 

Commenting on the agreement, the 
Secretary-General stated, “We welcome 
the agreement reached as an important 
step forward, indicative of the will of the 
two delegations, and those they represent, 
to act in unison for national reconcilia- 
tion and integration through constitu- 
tional means.” He added that the United 
Nations “gladly assumes” the “serious 
responsibilities” the agreement put on 
the Organization, and “will do its ut- 
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most to meet them so as to help the 
parties to reach their goal.” 

“The Organization stands ready to 
assist also in such other ways, within the 
limits of its competence, as may be 
requested,” he declared. 


JUNE 21: 

At the request of the permanent mis- 
sion of Israel to the United Nations, a 
correction was issued (S/4790/Add.1) 
to the report of the Acting Special Rep- 
resentative in the Congo concerning the 
interrogation of 30 mercenaries appre- 
hended at Kabalo (Congo) by the Unit- 
ed Nations on April 7, 1961. The cor- 
rection stated that one of the mercenaries 
“is not and never was an Israel national.” 


The permanent representative of Cuba 
to the United Nations, Mario Garcia 
Inchaustegui, addressed upon his Gov- 
ernment’s instructions a letter to the 
Secretary-General (S/4842) expressing 
“the preoccupation of the Revolutionary 
Government of Cuba at the attitude of 
the United Nations forces in the Re- 
public of the Congo, capital Stanley- 
ville.” The letter charged that “these 
forces are taking it upon themselves to 
disarm soldiers of the legitimate Congo- 
lese Government, headed by Prime 
Minister Antoine Gizenga, while tolerat- 
ing the repeated aggressions of the sol- 
diers of Albert Kalonji, Moise Tshombe 
and Mobutu, who are killing United Na- 
tions soldiers without any action being 
taken against them by the command of 
the international forces.” 


JUNE 22: 

In his reply to the permanent repre- 
sentative of Cuba (S/4842) the Secre- 
tary-General said: “I can state categori- 
cally that the contention that the United 
Nations forces have disarmed soldiers 
of any of the Congolese authorities or 
have tolerated the killing of United Na- 
tions soldiers is completely without 
foundation.” 


JUNE 23: 

The Secretary-General transmitted to 
the Security Council a statement made 
by Antoine Gizenga as an addendum 
(S/4841/Add.1) to his report on the 
implementation of paragraph B-1 of 
Council resolution (S/4741) of Febru- 
ary 21. 

Mr. Gizenga, who served as Deputy 
Prime Minister in the Government of the 
late Premier Patrice Lumumba, headed 
the delegation of authorities from Stan- 
leyville, capital of Orientale Province, 
which two weeks earlier reached agree- 
ment with authorities of the Central 
Government on convening Parliament. 
Mr. Gizenga made “a solemn declara- 
tion” regarding efforts to restore legality, 
understanding and national harmony and 
other matters. 


JUNE 27: 


It was announced at Headquarters 
that, at the request of Foreign Minister 





Justin Bomboko, the United Nations 
would provide three experts to give tech- 
nical aid in drawing up the Congo’s new 
constitution. They would be from Switzer- 
land, Nigeria and Belgium. The first two 
countries have federal systems of govern- 
ment. The Belgian expert would be an 
authority on the “loi fondamentale,” the 
basic law under which the Congo has 
been governed, pending its replacement 
by a new constitution. The experts will 
act as technical aides, not as advisers. 


JUNE 29: 

A protocol of June 24, 1961, signed 
by Mr. Tshombe and by the representa- 
tives of the Leopoldville authorities, was 
issued as an addendum (S/4841/Add.2) 
to the Secretary-General’s report on the 
implementation of paragraph B-1 of the 
Security Council resolution of February 
21. The protocol provided for Parlia- 
ment to convene at Leopoldville as soon 
as possible. The Central Government, as- 
sisted by the United Nations, would en- 
sure the safety of the members of Parlia- 
ment, and a new Government would be 
constituted and come before the Cham- 
bers for a vote of confidence and would 
remain in power pending the adoption 
of a new constitution within a period 
not exceeding three months. 

Regarding relationships between Ka- 
tanga and the rest of the Congo, all cus- 
toms barriers would be abolished; there 
would be a uniform currency (with two 
monetary symbols gradually replaced by 
a single one); Katanga would release all 
political prisoners immediately and un- 
conditionally; and representation abroad 
would be within the exclusive competence 
of the Head of State. 


JULY 6: 

As a third addendum (S/4841/Add.3) 
to his report, the Secretary-General cir- 
culated an order signed by President 
Kasavubu saying that the Legislative 
Chambers should be convened at Leo- 
poldville on July 15 and that the former 
presidents of the Chambers should agree 
on the actual date of the first meeting. 


JULY 10: 

The United States delegation handed 
the United Nations a check for $32,- 
204,061 as its contribution to the account 
for operations in the Congo from Jan- 
uary 1 to October 31, 1961. 


JULY 12: 

The Secretary-General, in a statement 
issued in Leopoldville as deputies and 
senators began to arrive for the opening 
of the Congolese Parliament, wished 
them “all possible success” in their work. 

The Secretary-General and the Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs of Belgium, Paul- 
Henri Spaak, met at the Palais des Na- 
tions in Geneva to discuss problems of 
common interest to the United Nations 
and Belgium, particularly questions re- 
lating to the implementation of the 
Security Council resolution of February 
21 regarding the situation in the Congo. 
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DATES - MEETINGS: DECISIONS: DOCUMENTS 





SECURITY COUNCIL 


Kuwait 


Meetings 957-960 
July 2-7 

Council met to consider complaint by 
Kuwait of threats by Iraq to its ter- 
ritorial independence (S/4845 and S/ 
4844) and complaint by Iraq of armed 
threat by the United Kingdom to its 
independence and security (S/4847). 


July 2 (meeting 957): adopted agenda 
without objection; invited representative 
of Iraq to take seat at Council table. 


July 5 (meeting 958): rejected (1-0- 
10) request by Iraq to speak in connec- 
tion with request from Kuwait to par- 
ticipate in discussion (S/4851); invited 
representative of Kuwait to take seat at 
Council table. 


July 7 (meeting 960): voted on two 
draft resolutions before it: vote on Unit- 
ed Kingdom proposal calling on all states 
“to respect the independence and ter- 
ritorial integrity of Kuwait” (S/4855) 
was 7-1-3, but draft resolution was re- 
jected because of negative vote of per- 
manent member (USSR); rejected (3- 
0-8) United Arab Republic draft resolu- 
tion calling on United Kingdom “to 
withdraw immediately its forces from 
Kuwait” (S/4856). 


Other documents: Cable of July 1, 
1961, from State Secretary of Kuwait 
to President of Council: S/4844; Letter 
of July 1, 1961, from permanent repre- 
sentative of United Kingdom to Presi- 
dent of Council: S/4845; Letters of July 
2, 1961, from permanent representative 
of Iraq to President of Council: S/4846, 
S/4847, S/4848; Telegram of July 4, 
1961, from Secretary of State of Kuwait 
to President of Council: S/4850; Letter 
of July 2, 1961, from Emir of Kuwait 
to President of Council: S/4853. 


Congo 


S/4841 and Add.1-3. Report of Secre- 
tary-General on implementation of 
Para. B-1 of Security Council resolu- 
tion of Feb. 21, 1961. 

S/4790/Add.1. Report to Secretary-Gen- 
eral from his Acting Special Repre- 
sentative in Congo concerning inter- 
rogation of 30 mercenaries apprehend- 
ed at Kabalo on Apr. 7, 1961. 


Other Security Council Documents 

Letter of June 12 from Liberia trans- 
mitting letter of May 25 from Chairman 
of Conference of Heads of African and 
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Malagasy States held in Monrovia: S/ 
4838. 

Report by United States on Trust Ter- 
ritory of Pacific Islands for period July 
1, 1959, to June 30, 1960, transmitted 
by Secretary-General: S/4839(T/1574). 

Summary statements by Secretary-Gen- 
eral on matters before Council: S/4840, 
S/4849, S/4858, S/4859. 

Letter of June 21 from representative 
of Cuba to Secretary-General and reply 
of June 22: S/4842. 

Letter of June 23 from Israel repre- 
sentative to President of Council: S/ 
4843. 

Letter of July 4 from Secretary-Gen- 
eral to President of Council: S/4851. 

Letter of June 30 from Secretary of 
State of Kuwait to Secretary-General 
submitting application for membership 
in United Nations: $/4852. 

Telegram of July 5 from Chairman of 
Committee on South West Africa to 
Secretary-General: S/4854 and Add.1. 

Letter of July 7 to Secretary-General 
from permanent representative of Union 
of South Africa: S/4857 and Add.1. 


DISARMAMENT 


Letters transmitting “United States 
Aide-Memoire Concerning Geneva Test 
Ban Negotiations”: letter of June 21 
from deputy permanent representative of 
United States to Secretary-General (DC/ 
186); letter of June 21 from deputy 
permanent representative of United 
States to Chairman of Commission 
(DC/187). 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


International Law Commission 


Thirteenth Session 

Geneva 

Period covered: June 21-July 7 
Meetings 615-627 


Future work 


June 20-22: discussed _ resolution 
adopted by General Assembly (A/RES./ 
1505 (XV)) on future work in field of 
codification and progressive development 
of international law (A/CN.4/138). 


Consular intercourse and immunities 


June 27, 30; July 3-4: completed draft 
articles containing codification of rules 
of international law on establishment 
and conduct of consular relations, con- 
sular functions and facilities, and priv- 
ileges and immunities relating to con- 
sulates (A/CN.4/L.97). 





Law of treaties 


June 28: discussed law of treaties and 
list of reports on law of treaties sub- 
mitted by special rapporteurs (A/CN.4/ 
L.96) to guide work of new special rap- 
porteur, Sir Humphrey Waldock (United 
Kingdom). 


Cooperation with other bodies 


June 29: heard report of Garcia Ama- 
dor (Cuba) observer at 4th session of 
Asian-African Legal Consultative Com- 
mittee (A/CN.4/139). 


Draft report 


July 5-7: adopted unanimously draft 
report of session (A/CN.4/141) includ- 
ing 71 draft articles on consular rela- 
tions; decided that law of treaties would 
be subject of 14th session: April 24- 
June 29, 1962. 


Other documents: Secretariat working 
paper: A/CN.4/L.94; 6th report on In- 
ternational Responsibility by Garcia 
Amador (Cuba): A/CN.4/134; Adden- 
dum to comments by governments on 
draft articles on consular intercourse 
and immunities—Switzerland: A/CN.4/ 
136/Add. 11; Letter of June 26, 1961, 
to Chairman of Commission by Hafez 
Sabek, Observer for Asian-African Legal 
Consultative Committee: A/CN.4/140; 
Corrigendum of list of members of 
Commission: A/4779/Corr.1; Statements 
of qualifications of members of Com- 
mission: A/4780. 


Working Group on Administrative and 
Budgetary Procedures 

June 22: Elected C. S. Jha (India) 
Chairman; Assen Georgiev (Bulgaria) 
Vice-Chairman; Ahmed El  Messiri 
(United Arab Republic) Rapporteur. 


Interim Committee of General Assembly 


(53rd meeting) 


June 29: elected Pacifico Montero de 
Vargas (Paraguay) Chairman; Mel- 
quiades J. Gamboa (Philippines) Vice- 
Chairman; Walter Loridan (Belgium) 
Rapporteur; heard statements on program 
of work. 


Executive Committee of High Commissioner's 
Program 

Documents: Progress Report on UNHCR 
programs for 1959 and 1960 and on 
former UNREF program, as of Dec. 31, 
1960 (A/AC.96/110/Corr.2); Progress 
report on program for new Hungarian 
refugees, as of Dec. 31, 1960, and Final 
report on fund for new Hungarian refu- 
gees (A/AC.96/112/Corr.1); Note on 
status of contributions to UNHCR for 
1960 and 1961 (A/AC.96/115/Corr.1); 
Report on mental health of refugees and 
in particular of special cases in Austria, 
Germany, Greece and Italy (A/AC.96/ 
116/Corr.1); Program allocations for 
1962 (A/AC.96/124/Add.1); Resettle- 
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ment of refugees in 1960 and future 
trends (A/AC.96/125/Corr.1). 


Conference on Elimination or Reduction of 
Future Statelessness 

Documents: Note by Secretary-General 
with annex containing observations by 
governments on deprivation of nationali- 
ty (A/CONF.9/10 and Add.1); Observa- 
tions by United Nations High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees (A/CONF.9/11). 


Conference on Diplomatic Intercourse and 
Immunities 

Documents: Consideration by drafting 
committee of specific tasks referred to it 
by Conference with respect to Articles 
1, 18, 19, 24, 25 and 34 of draft Vienna 
Convention on Diplomatic Relations (A/ 
CONF.20/L.19); Report of Committee 
of the Whole (A/CONF.20/L.2/Corr.1). 


Committee on Information from Non-Self- 
Governing Territories 

Documents: List of documents pub- 
lished (A/AC.35/INF.23/Rev.1). 


Working Group of Fifteen on Examination of 
Administrative and Budgetary Procedures 

Documents: Replies of governments 
indicating their views on principles to be 
applied in determining special scale of 
assessments for peace and security and 
other relevant matters: A/AC.104/1 and 
Add. 1-2. 


Assembly Documents 


A/4684/Add.1. Resolutions adopted by 
General Assembly during its 15th 
session, Volume II. 

A/4775. Report of Committee on Con- 
tributions. 

A/4776 and Corr.1. Review of activities 
and organization of Secretariat (Re- 
port of Committee of Experts appoint- 
ed under GA res. 1446 (XIV)). 

A/4781. Voluntary funds administered by 
United Nations High Commissioner 
for Refugees. Accounts for year ended 
Dec. 31, 1960, and report of Board 
of Auditors. 

A/4784. Cost estimates for maintenance 
of United Nations Emergency Force 
(Jan. 1-Dec. 31, 1962). 

A/4788. Administrative and budgetary 
coordination of United Nations with 
specialized agencies and with IAEA. 

A/4789. Note by Secretary-General on 
draft international covenants on hu- 
man rights. 

A/4790. Note by Secretary-General on 
draft Convention on Freedom of In- 
formation. 

A/4791. Note by Secretary-General on 
draft Declaration on Freedom of In- 
formation. 

A/4792. Memorandum by Secretary-Gen- 
eral on draft Declaration on Right of 
Asylum. 

A/4793. Comments of governments on 
draft Declaration on Right of Asylum. 

A/4794. Comments of Secretary-General 
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on report of Committee of Experts 
appointed under GA res. 1446 (XIV). 

A/4795. Application of Kuwait for ad- 
mission to membership in United Na- 
tions. Letter of June 30, 1961, from 
Secretary of State of Kuwait to Secre- 
tary-General. 

A/4796. Future work in field of codifi- 
cation and progressive development of 
international law. 

A/4797 and Corr.1. Note verbale of July 
5, 1961, from permanent mission of 
USSR to United Nations. 

A/4799. Provisional Agenda of 16th reg- 
ular session of General Assembly: Item 
proposed by United Kingdom and 
United States: The urgent need for a 
treaty to ban nuclear weapons tests 
under effective international control. 
Letter dated July 15, 1961, from per- 
manent representatives of United King- 
dom and United States. 

A/4801. Item proposed by India for pro- 
visional agenda of 16th session: Sus- 
pension of nuclear and thermonuclear 
tests. 

A/4802. Item proposed by Austria for 
provisional agenda of 16th session: 
Status of German-speaking element in 
province of Bolzano (Bozen); imple- 
mentation of GA Res. 1497 (XV) of 
Oct. 31, 1960. 

A/4803. Item proposed by India for 
provisional agenda of 16th session: 
Treatment of people of Indian and 
Indo-Pakistani origin in Republic of 
South Africa. 

A/C.5/869. Note by Secretary-General 
on budget estimates for 1962 for work 
program in economic, social and hu- 
man rights fields. 


TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 


Twenty-seventh session 


Period covered: June 20-July 19 
Meetings 1152-1176 


Examination of annual reports 


Pacific Islands 


June 21, 22; July 14 (1154, 1155, 
1172, 1173): held general debate; ap- 
pointed drafting committee: Australia, 
Burma, New Zealand and United Arab 
Republic; considered report of drafting 
committee (T/L.1020) and approved 46 
conclusions and recommendations, with 
amendments, contained in that report; 
adopted unanimously draft resolution 
(T/L.1025) by New Zealand and United 
Arab Republic taking note of report of 
UN Visiting Mission to Pacific Islands 
(T/1560). 


Documents: Secretariat working pa- 
pers: T/L.1014/Add.1, T/L.1021. 


Nauru 


June 22, 26-30; July 6, 14, 15 (1155- 
1160, 1163, 1173, 1174): heard and 





questioned representative of Australia, 
special representative Dudley McCarthy, 
and Raymond Gadabu, adviser to spe- 
cial representative; appointed drafting 
committee: Belgium, China, Paraguay 
and United States; considered report of 
drafting committee (T/L.1026) and ap- 
proved 24 conclusions and recommenda- 
tions, with amendments, contained in 
that report. 


Documents: Report of New Zealand 
on Nauru for period July 1, 1959, to 
June 30, 1960: T/1562; Observations of 
UNESCO: T/1571; Supplementary report 
on developments since June 30, 1960: 
T/1578; Secretariat working papers: T/ 
L. 1012 and Add. 1-2 and Add.2/Rev.1, 
T/L.1034. 


Ruanda-Urundi 


June 30; July 5-7 (1161, 1162, 1164, 
1165): heard special representative 
Bernard Coppens (Belgium); Under- 
Secretary replied to questions by USSR 
on preparatory work of UN Commission 
for Ruanda-Urundi, by India on report 
of United Nations technical assistance 
mission to Ruanda-Urundi in 1960, by 
USSR on T/PET.3/L.120; heard and 
questioned Alfred Claeys Bouuaert (Bel- 
gium). 


Documents: Report by Belgium on 
Ruanda-Urundi for period July 1, 1959, 
to June 30, 1960: T/1552; Observations 
of uNEsco: T/1572; Secretariat working 
papers: T/L.1013 and Add.1, T/L.1037. 


Western Samoa 


July 6, 7 (1163-65): Najmuddine Rifai 
(United Arab Republic) United Nations 
Plebiscite Commissioner, introduced re- 
port on supervision of plebiscite in ter- 
ritory (T/1564 and Add.1); Council 
heard and questioned representative of 
New Zealand and special representative 
J. B. Wright; adopted unanimously draft 
resolution (T/L.1018) by Bolivia, 
Burma, India and United Kingdom rec- 
ommending termination of trusteeship 
on January 1, 1962. 


Documents: Report of New Zealand 
on Western Samoa for period July 1, 
1959, to June 30, 1960: T/1579; Secre- 
tariat working paper: T/L.1015 and 
Add.1. 


Cameroons under British Administration 


July 6 (1164): heard opening state- 
ment by Sir Hugh Foot (United King- 
dom); decided without objection to in- 
clude outline of conditions in territory 
(T/L.1011 and Add.1) and information 
from administering authority in its re- 
port to General Assembly. 


New Guinea 

July 11 (1168): considered report of 
drafting committee (T/L.1023) and 
draft amendments to it by USSR (T/L. 
1024) and approved 40 recommenda- 
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uions, with amendments, as contained 
in that report. 


Documents: Secretariat working pa- 
pers: T/L.1010/Add.1, T/L.1033. 


Tanganyika 


July 12, 13 (1169-1171): heard state- 
ments by United Kingdom representa- 
tive and special representatives John 
Fletcher-Cooke and A. Z. N. Swai; 
heard petitioners P. K. G. Nayar (Tang- 
anyika Civil Servants’ Association), M. 
C. Zachariah (Tanganyika Overseas Re- 
cruited, Asian Government Servants’ 
Union): T/1568; decided by acclama- 
tion to note advancement of inde- 
pendence date for Tanganyika from Dec. 
28, 1961, to Dec. 9, 1961, and to draw 
this date to attention of General As- 
sembly at its 16th session for approval. 


Documents: Information by United 
Kingdom submitted in accordance with 
TC Res. 2024(XXVI) of June 20, 1960: 
T/1554; Report by United Kingdom to 
Trusteeship Council in accordance with 
GA Res. 1609(XV): T/1575; Report of 
United Kingdom on Tanganyika for peri- 
od July 1, 1959, to June 30, 1960: T/ 
1577; Secretariat working paper: T/L. 
1017 and Add.1. 


Attainment of self-government or independence 
by trust territories (TC Res. 1369 (XVII)) and 
GA Res. 1413 (XIV)) and application to trust 
territories of Declaration on Granting of Inde- 

dence to Colonial Countries and Peoples 


[GA Res. 1514 (XV)] 


July 6, 7, 11, 14 (1164, 1166, 1167, 
1172): heard statements on this item 
and decided without objection to include 
them in its report to the General As- 
sembly; Under-Secretary replied to ques- 
tion by USSR representative on dis- 
tribution of copies of General Assembly 
Declaration [GA Res. 1514 (XV)]. 





Documentation 
July 6 (1164): Under-Secretary re- 


plied to questions by USSR representa- 
tive on Council’s documentation. 


Offers by member states of study and training 
facilities for inhabitants of Trust Territories 





July 7 (1166): considered reports of 
Secretary-General (T/1565 and T/ 
1576); heard statements by representa- 
tives. 


Arrangements for periodic visiting mission to 
trust territories of Nauru and New Guinea 
July 7, 14, 19 (1166, 1173, 1175): 
held general debate; decided without ob- 
jection to send a 4-member visiting mis- 
sion to Nauru and New Guinea in 1962; 
invited Bolivia, India, United Kingdom 
and United States to nominate members 
of visiting mission; approved nomination 
of Sir Hugh Foot (United Kingdom) as 
member of mission and elected him its 
Chairman; adopted unanimously a draft 
resolution (T/L.1027) by Bolivia and 
India on terms of reference of mission; 
approved nomination of Delmas H. 
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Nucker (United States) as member of 
mission. 


Dissemination of information on United Nations 
and International Trusteeship System in trust 
territories 


July 7 (1166): considered reports of 
Secretary-General (T/1563 and T/1576); 
Under-Secretary replied to questions. 


Revision of questionnaire relating to trust ter- 
ritories 


July 7 (1166): adopted unanimously 
draft resolution by Paraguay (T/L.1022) 
recommending to General Assembly the 
discontinuance of Subcommittee on 
Questionnaire; adopted report of Ad hoc 
Committee on Basic Questionnaire (T/ 
1557). 


Revision of Rules of Procedure of Trusteeship 
Council 

July 7 (1166): decided against re- 
vision of rules of procedure. 


Examination of petitions 


July 13, 19 (1171, 1175): adopted, 
with amendments, 262nd - 268th reports 
of Standing Committee on Petitions 
(T/L.1016, 1019, 1028-32). 


Review of procedures regarding petitions and 
Appointment of bers of Standing Com- 
mittee on Petitions 

July 13 (1171): deferred (8-0-5) ap- 
pointment of members of Standing Com- 
mittee on Petitions until 28th session; 
decided without objection to abolish 
Committee on Classification of Com- 
munications. 





Future work of Council 

July 14 (1173): decided without ob- 
jection to disband Committee on Rural 
Economic Development; decided without 
objection to hold its 28th session in 
January 1962 and to suspend rule 1 of 
its rules of procedure in order to com- 
mence its summer session in second half 
of May 1962. 


Credentials 


Documents: Report of Secretary-Gen- 
eral on Credentials: T/1570/Add.2-3. 


Standing Committee on Petitions 

June 26; July 6, 11, 13, 14 (meetings 
552-558): approved 30th report of Com- 
mittee on Classification of Petitions (T/ 
C.2/L.441-450); completed its work for 
27th session. 


Report of Council to Security Council 

July 19 (1175): adopted (12-0-1) 
draft report to Security Council (T/ 
L.1021) including summary of observa- 
tions of members (T/L.1035). 


Report of Council to Assembly 

July 19 (1175, 1176): adopted (12-0- 
‘1) draft report to Assembly as con- 
tained in T/L.1036 and Add.1, with 








modifications, 
L.1036/Add.2). 


and as amended (T/ 


Closing of session 


July 19 (1176): completed work and 
declared 27th session closed. 


Second Conference of African Statisticians 


Tunis 


June 26-July 8: Seminar sponsored by 
ECA in collaboration with host Govern- 
ment; reviewed developments in past two 
years, heard progress reports on national 
programs in connection with statistical 
survey of Africa, established work pro- 
gram for 1961-1963, defined future poli- 
cies of regional cooperation. 


Attendance: the 31 members of Eca; 
eight associate members of ECA; observers 
from United Nations Secretariat. 


Seminar on Status of Women in Family Law 


Bucharest 


June 19-July 3: Seminar held under 
program of advisory services in human 
rights established by General Assembly; 
among subjects discussed: marriage laws, 
parental authority, legal status of wom- 
en, women’s inheritance rights; social 
factors affecting women in relation to 
the family. 


Officers: Maria Rosetti (Romania) 
Chairman; Marie Helene Lefaucheux 
(France), Khalima Muhitdinova (USSR), 
Doris Belcher (United Kingdom) Vice- 
Chairmen. 


SIGNATURES, RATIFICATIONS, ETC. 
Received June 21-July 19 


From Luxembourg, June 28, instru- 
ment of accession to Revised General 
Act for Pacific Settlement of Interna- 
tional Disputes, adopted by General As- 
sembly of United Nations on Apr. 28, 
1949 (the accession extends to all pro- 
visions of the Act); instrument of ratifi- 
cation of European Agreement on Road 
Markings, done at Geneva on Dec. 13, 
1957. 


From Monaco, June 28, instrument 
of ratification of Convention on Recovery 
Abroad of Maintenance, open for sig- 
nature at New York on June 20, 1956. 


From Gabon, June 29, instrument of 
accession to Convention on Privileges 
and Immunities of Specialized Agen- 
cies, adopted by General Assembly of 
United Nations on Nov. 21, 1947. 


From Cuba, June 30, instrument of 
acceptance of Protocol signed at Paris 
on Nov. 19, 1948, Bringing under In- 
ternational Control Drugs Outside Scope 
of Convention of July 13, 1931, for 
Limiting Manufacture and Regulating 
Distribution of Narcotic Drugs, 4% 
amended by Protocol signed at Lake 
Success, New York on Dec. 11, 1946. 
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From Federal Republic of Germany, 
june 30, instrument of ratification of 
Convention on Recognition and Enforce- 
ment of Foreign Arbitral Awards, done 
at New York on June 10, 1958. 


From Federal Republic of Germany, 
July 7, instrument of accession to Con- 
yention on Taxation of Road Vehicles 
for Private Use in International Traffic, 
done at Geneva on May 18, 1956. 


From Liechtenstein, July 14, instru- 
ment of accession to Single Convention 
on Narcotic Drugs, done at Secretariat 
on Feb. 1961. 


From I/reland, July 19, instruments of 
acceptance of Protocol amending Inter- 
national Agreement for Suppression of 
White Slave Traffic, signed at Paris on 
May 18, 1904, and International Con- 
vention for Suppression of White Slave 
Traffic, signed at Paris on May 4, 1910, 
signed at Lake Success, New York on 
May 4, 1949; Protocol to amend Con- 
vention for Suppression of Traffic in 
Women and Children, concluded at 
Geneva on Sept. 30, 1921, and Con- 
vention for Suppression of Traffic in 
Women of Full Age, concluded at 
Geneva on Oct. 11, 1933, signed at Lake 
Success, New York on Nov. 12, 1947. 


International Meetings 





August 196] 


United Nations 
Bodies in Conti Ss 


Security Council, Headquarters. 


Military Staff Committee, once every fort- 
night, Headquarters. 





Other Bodies and Conferences 


August 7-11 Eighth Conference of 
NGO’s Interested in Migration, Geneva. 

Aucust 7-18 Group of Experts on the 
Economic Consequences of Disarma- 
ment, Geneva. 


AuGust 15-SEPTEMBER 1 Conference 
on the Elimination and Reduction of 
Future Statelessness, 2nd _ session, 
Headquarters. 

AuGusT 21-31 Conference on Solar En- 
ergy, Wind Power and Geothermic 
Energy (new sources of energy), 
Rome. 

AuGust 23-31 Group of Experts on 
Explosives, Geneva 


AUGUST 28-SEPTEMBER 1 Committee of 
Experts for Further Work on Trans- 
port of Dangerous Goods, Geneva. 

AUGUST 28-SEPTEMBER 15 _ Scientific 





Committee on the Effects of Atomic 
Radiation 10th session, Headquarters. 

AuGust 30-31 International Lead and 
Zinc Study Group: Preparatory Group 
on Statistics, Geneva. 


Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East (ECAFE) 


AucGust 14-18 Ad hoc Working Group 
of Experts on International High- 
ways, Bangkok. 


Inter-Agency Meetings 


AuGuUST 23-SEPTEMBER | IAEA/FAO com- 
ference on radioisotopes in the bio- 
logical sciences, Vienna. 

AuGustT 28-SEPTEMBER 1 Fao/ECE 
Study Group on Problems of Meth- 
odology and Definitions in Agricul- 
tural Statistics in European Countries, 
Geneva. 


Intergovernmental Organizations 
Related to United Nations 


International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) 


AuGust 3-11 Seminar on first and 
intermediate reactors, Vienna. 

AucGust 10-16 Fifth International Bio- 
chemistry Congress, Moscow. 


Food and Agriculture Organization of 
United Nations (FAO) 


AuGusT 9-16 4th Session of the Work- 
ing Party on Consolidation of Hold- 
ings, Stockholm. 

AuGust 14-26 2nd World Eucalyptus 
Conference, Sao Paulo, Brazil. 

AuGustT 21-SEPTEMBER 30 Study Tour 
on Arid Forestry, USSR. 


United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization (UNESCO) 


AuGust 14-18 International Advisory 
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Committee for Humid Tropics Re- 
search, 3rd session, Honolulu. 


AuGust 21-25 Symposium on “Man’s 
Peace in the Island Ecosystem,” 
Honolulu. 


AucustT 21-26 International round-table 
discussion on theme: “Origin of Man 
in America,” Sao Paulo, Brazil. 

AuGustT 21-26 International Congress of 
Comparative Literature, U/zrecht, 
Netherlands. 

AuGust 24-SEPTEMBER 22 Seminar on 
problems of women’s education, Apia, 
Western Samoa. 

AUGUST 27-SEPTEMBER 15 Meeting of 
experts on methods and techniques 
of parallel research, Bangkok, Thai- 
land. 

Aucust 30-31 6th Session of Interna- 
tional Committee on Laboratory Ani- 
mals, Prague, Czechoslovakia. 

AuGustT 31-SEPTEMBER 9 Annual Col- 
loquium on International Trade in a 
Developing World, Brissago, Switzer- 
land. 


World Health Organization (WHO) 


AuGusT 22-29 Seminar on Ankylosto- 
miasis, Brazzaville, Congo (Brazza- 
ville). 

AuGuUST 28-SEPTEMBER 1 Eleventh ses- 
sion of the Regional Committee, Sub- 
Committee A, Beirut, Lebanon. 

AuGuUST 29-SEPTEMBER 4 Expert Com- 
mittee on Trachoma, Geneva. 

AuGuUsT 31-SEPTEMBER 5 Twelfth ses- 
sion of the Regional Committee, 
Wellington, New Zealand. 


International Civil Aviation 
Organization (ICAO) 


AuGust 29-SEPTEMBER 18 Diplomatic 
conference on unification of certain 
rules relating to international carriage 
by air performed by a person other 


than the contracting carrier, Mexico 
City. 


Non-Governmental Organizations 
in Consultative Status with the 
Economic and Social Council 


AuGust 1-7 World Confederation of 
Organizations of the Teaching Pro- 
fession, world congress, New Delhi. 

AucGust 5-12 Universal Esperanto Asso- 
ciation, 46th congress, Harrogate, 
England. 

Aucust 5-13 International Young Cath- 
olic Students, international council 
session, Eichholz, Federal Republic of 
Germany. 

Aucust 6-12 International Union of 
Pure and Applied Chemistry, 18th 
congress and 21st conference, Mont- 
real. 

AucGust 7-12 International Association 
for the Advancement of Educational 
Research, 3rd international congress, 
Oslo. 

AuGust 8-13 
for Art Education, 
Venice. 

AucGust 10-16 International Union of 
Biochemistry, 5th congress and sym- 
posium on radiation effects on bio- 
chemical processes, Moscow. 

AuGust 12-19 International Executive 
Committee of the Women’s Interna- 
tional League for Peace and Freedom, 
London. 

Aucust 13-19 International Association 
of Applied Psychology, 14th congress, 
Copenhagen. 

AuGustT 15-24 International Astronomi- 
cal Union, 11th general assembly, 
Berkeley, Cal., U.S.A. 

AuGust 17-25 World Methodist Coun- 
cil, 10th world conference, Oslo. 


International Federation 
llth congress, 











AuGust 19-30 International Conference 
of Agricultural Economists, 1) 
conference, Cuernavaca, Mexico. 

AuGUST 21-SEPTEMBER 2 Internationaj 
Council of Scientific Unions, 5 
meeting of special committee op 
oceanic research, Honolulu. 

AuGusT 30-SEPTEMBER 2 World Federa. 
ation of United Nations Associations 
16th plenary assembly, Geneva, 

AuGusT 30-SEPTEMBER 5 World Federa. 

tion for Mental Health, 6th interna. 

tional congress, Paris. 


International Law 
(Continued from page 20) 


1505 (XV) of the General Assembly 
regarding the program of codification 
and progressive development of inter. 
national law was greeted by the mem- 
bers of the Commission as a recogni- 
tion of the importance of the role of 
international law in strengthening in- 
ternational peace and developing 
friendly relations among nations and 
as a sign of interest on the part of 
states in the codification and progres. 
sive development of international law. 

It may be hoped that a survey of 
the present state of international law 
and reconsideration of the program of 
codification and progressive develop- 
ment of international law as envisaged 
in that resolution will give a new in- 
centive to the activities in this field. 
They may also constitute a landmark 
to increasing the role of international 
law in international relations. 





by David Cushman Coyle 
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DISTRIBUTORS FOR UNITED NATIONS PUBLICATIONS 








ARGENTINA 

Editorial Sudgmericana, S.A., Alsina, 500, 
Buenos Aires. 

AUSTRALIA 

Melbourne University Press, 369 Lonsdale Street, 
Melbourne, C. I. 

AUSTRIA 

Gerold & Co., Graben 31, Wien, 1. 

B. Wiillerstorff, Markus Sittikusstrasse 10, Salz- 
burg. 

BELGIUM 

Agence et Messageries de la Presse, S.A., 
14-22, rve du Persil, Bruxelles. 

BOLIVIA 

Libreria Selecciones, Casilla 972, La Paz. 
BRAZIL 

livraria Agir, Rua Mexico, 98-8, Caixa Postal 
3291, Rio de Janeiro. 

BURMA 

Curator, Govt. Book Depot, Rangoon, 


CAMBODIA 
Entreprise Khmére de Librairie, Imprimerie & 
Papeterie Sarl, Pnom-Penh. 


CANADA 
The Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, Ontario. 


CEYLON 
Lake House Bookshop, Assoc. Newspapers of 
Ceylon, P.O. Box 244, Colombo. 


CHILE 
Editorial del Pacifico, Ahumada 57, Santiago. 
Libreria Ivens, Casilla 205, Santiago. 


CHINA 

The World Book Co., Ltd., 99 Chung King Road, 
Ist Section, Taipeh, Taiwan. 

The Commercial Press, Ltd., 211 Honan Rd., 
Shanghai. 

COLOMBIA 

Libreria Buchholz, Ave. Jiménez de Quesada 
8-40, Bogotd. 

COSTA RICA . 

Imprenta y Libreria Trejos, Apartado 1313, 
San José. 


CUBA 
La Casa Belga, O'Reilly 455, La Habana. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
Ceskoslovensky Spisovatel, Narodni Trida 9, 
Praha 1. 


DENMARK 
Ejnar Munksgaard, Ltd., Norregade 6, Koben- 
havn, K, 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
Libreria Dominicana, Mercedes 49, Ciudad 
Trujillo. 


ECUADOR 
Libreria Cientifica, Casilla 362, Guayaquil. 


EL SALVADOR 
Manvel Navas y Cia, la. Avenida sur 37, San 
Salvador. 


ETHIOPIA 
Intereational Press Agency, P.O. Box 120, 
Addis Ababa. 


FINLAND 

Akateeminen Kirjakauppa, 2 Keskuskatu, Hel- 
sinki. 

FRANCE 

Editions A. Pédone, 13, rue Soufflot, Paris Ve. 


GERMANY 

R. Eisenschmidt, Schwanthaler Str. 59, Frank- 
furt/Main. 

Elwert und Meurer, Hauptstrasse, 101, Berlin— 
Schoneberg. 





Alexander Horn, Spiegelg 9, Wiesbaden. 
W. E. Saarbach, Gertrudenstrasse 30, Koln 1. 
GHANA 

University Bookshop, University College of 
Ghana, Legon, Accra. 

GREECE 

Kauffmann Bookshop, 28 Stadion Street, 
Athénes. 

GUATEMALA 

Sociedad Econémico Financiera, 6a Av. 14-33, 
Guatemala City. 





HAITI 

Librairie “A la Caravelle,” Port-au-Prince, 
HONDURAS 

Libreria Panamericana, Tegucigalpa. 
HONG KONG 


The Swindon Book Co., 25 Nathan Road, 
Kowloon. 

ICELAND 

Bokaverzlun Sigfusar Eymundssonor H-.F., 
Austurstraeti 18, Reykjavik. 

INDIA 

Orient Longmans, Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, 
New Delhi and Hyderabad. 

Oxford Book & Stationery Co., New Delhi and 
Calcutta. 

P. Varadachary & Co., Madras. 

INDONESIA 

Pembangunan, lLtd., Gunung Sahari 84, 
Djakarta. 

IRAN 

Guity, 482 Ferdowsi Avenue, Teheran. 

IRAQ 

Mackenzie's Bookshop, Baghdad. 

IRELAND 

Stationery Office, Dublin. 

ISRAEL 

Blumstein’s Bookstores, 35 Allenby Rd. and 48 
Nachlat Benjamin St., Tel-Aviv. 

ITALY 

Libreria C issi ia S i, Via Gino 
Capponi 26, Firenze and Via D. A, Azuni 15/A, 
Roma. 

JAPAN 

Maruzen Company, Ltd., 6 Tosi-Nichome, 
Nihonbashi, Tokyo. 

JORDAN 

Joseph |. Bahous & Co., Dar-ul-Kutub, Box 66, 
Amman. 

KOREA 

Eul-Yoo Publishing Company, Ltd., 5, 2-KA, 
Changno, Seoul. 

LEBANON 

Khayat’s College Book Cooperative, 92-94 rue 
Bliss, Beirut. 

LUXEMBOURG 

Librairie J. Trausch-Schummer, place du ThéGtre, 
Luxembourg. 

MEXICO 

Editorial Hermes S.A., Ignacio Mariscal 41, 
México, D.F. 

MOROCCO 

Centre de diffusion documentaire des B.E.P.I., 
8, rue Michaux-Bellaire, Rabat. 

NETHERLANDS 

N.V. Martinus Nijhoff, Lange Voorhout 9, 
‘s-Gravenhage. 

NEW ZEALAND 

United Nations Association of New Zealand, 
C.P.O, 1011, Wellington. 

NORWAY 

Johan Grundt Tanum Forlag, Kr. Augustsgt 7A, 
Oslo. 












PAKISTAN 

The Pakistan Co-operative Book Society, Dacca, 
East Pakistan. 

Publishers United, Ltd., Lahore. 

Thomas & Thomas, Karachi, 3. 


PANAMA 
José Menéndez, Agencia Internacional de Pupli- 
caciones, Apartado 2052, Av, 8A, sur 21-58, 
Panama. 


PARAGUAY 
Agencia de Librerias de Salvador Nizza, Calle 
Pte. Franco No. 39-43, Asuncién. 


PERU 
Libreria Internacional del Perd, S.A., Casilla 
1417, Lima, 


PHILIPPINES 
Alemar’s Book Store, 769 Rizal Avenue, Manila. 


PORTUGAL 
Livraria Rodrigues y Cia, 186 Rua Aurea, Lisboa. 


SINGAPORE 
The City Book Store, Ltd., Collyer Quay. 


SPAIN 

Libreria Bosch, 11 Ronda Universidad, Barce- 
lona. 

Libreria Mundi-Prensa, Castello 37, Madrid. 


SWEDEN 
C. E. Fritze’s Kungl. Hovbokhandel A-B, Freds- 
gatan 2, Stockholm. 


SWITZERLAND 
Librairie Payot, S.A., Lausanne and Genéve. 
Hans Raunhardt, Kirchgasse 17, Ziirich 1. 


THAILAND 
Pramuan Mit, Ltd., 55 Chakrawat Road, Wat 
Tuk, Bangkok. 


TURKEY 
Librairie tiachette, 469 Istiklal Caddesi, Beyo- 
glu, Istanbul. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 
Van Schaik’s Bookstore (Pty.), Ltd., Church 
Street, Box 724, Pretoria, 4 


UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLICS 
Mezhdunarodnaya Knyiga, Smolenskaya Plosh- 
chad, Moskva. 


UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC 
Librairie ‘La Renaissance d’Egypte,” 9 Sh. Adly 
Pasha, Cairo. 


UNITED KINGDOM 

H.M, Stationery Office, P.O. Box 569, London 
S.E.1. (and HMSO branches in Belfast, Bir- 
mingham, Bristol, Cardiff, Edinburgh, Man- 
chester). 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
Sales Section, Publishing Service, United Na- 
tions, New York. 


URUGUAY 
Representacién de Editoriales, Prof. H. D’Elia 
Plaza Cagancha 1342, 1° Piso, Montevideo. 


VENEZUELA 
Libreria del+ Este, Av. Miranda, No. 52, Edf. 
Galipaén, Caracas. 


VIET-NAM 
Librairie-Papeterie Xuén Thu, 185, rve Tu-Do 
B.P. 283, Saigon. 


YUGOSLAVIA 

Cankarjeva Zalazba, Ljubljana, Slovenia. 
Drzavno Preduzece, Jugoslovenska Kniiga 
Terazije 27/11, Beograd, 

Prosvjeta, 5, Trg Bratstva i Jedinstvo, Zagreb. 


Orders and inquiries from countries not listed above may be sent to: Sales Section, Publishing Service, United Nations, New York, U.S.A.; or Sales 
Section, United Nations, Palais des Nations, Geneva, Switzerland. 
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A recommendation that governments pro- 
mote action to make adequate housing 
available to all workers and their families 


was adopted at ILO’s Conference. Above: ‘@) ge) a n , y 4 i n g 


workers’ housing at Sapele, Nigeria. 
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